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further than he thought it desirable to go at present. He 
could not agree with Lord Morley that if a Government 
were defeated on a Referendum they must necessarily go 
out of office, though if the question referred were one of 
really vital moment he thought it very likely that they 
would have to do so. Lord Lansdowne concluded by saying 
that nothing would induce him to vote against the Bill, but 
that it went so much further than he was prepared to go that 
he would be reluctant to vote for it at present. He suggested 
that it was undesirable to divide the House upon the Bill, 
and that after adelay of a few weeks they would be better 
able to judge as to the course it was best to pursue. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday by Lord Beauchamp, 
who argued strongly against a Referendum as being conser- 
vative rather than democratic. Lord Cromer, who spoke 
next, began by emphasising the necessity for a stable setile- 
ment of the Constitutional question, and pointed out that we 
were so torn by dissension on matters of internal policy that 
our influence as a world Power was, to say the least, greatly 
diminished. He next criticised the view that the Referendum 
was a dangerous innovation, and suggested that it was merely 
the natural and logical application of those democratic prin- 
ciples which were accepted by all in this country, except, 
perhaps, by the extreme democrats themselves. Lord Cromer 
went on to argue against the idea that the Referendum would 
be a fatal blow to representative government. He thought 
there was no danger of this so long as the Referendum did 
not lead to the Initiative. Finally, Lord Cromer pleaded that 
the Referendum should be considered on its own merits as a 
principle calculated to strengthen rather than to weaken our 
existing institutions. 


Lord Sheffield, speaking against the Bill later in the evening, 
said it was the maddest recklessness to try to convert the 
responsible and deliberative Government of this country into 
a mere plebiscitary government, to be sluggish in quiet times 
and revolutionary in excited times. Lord Weardale said that 
hedesired toexpress the advanced Liberal opinion, which believed 
that the introduction of the Referendum in a limited form in 
connection with the settlement of Constitutional difficulties 
would be to the advantage of the democracy. Deep in the 
minds of the people there was a distinct desire to preserve 
their right to say the last word on all matters affecting their 
welfare. At the close of the debate, Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
agreed to an indefinite adjournment, but hoped that the House 
would eventually resume the discussion. The question was 
extremely complex, and on that account it was important to 
get to the Committee Stage. We most heartily endorse this 
statement, and we may point out that in our leading columns 
a suggestion is made as to a possible means of avoiding 
unnecesary delay. 


The general impression which we cannot help deriving 
from the debate is that while the Unionist peers showed them- 
selves on the whole open-minded and prepared to accept new 
ideas, the Liberals fell back on a dogged and unreasoning 
conservatism as their sole argument against Lord Balfour's 
proposal. We cannot resist quoting once more a few 
sentences from Sydney Smith’s delightful “ Noodle’s Oration,” 
scarcely a word of which would have seemed out of place in the 
speeches made by supporters of the Government in this week's 
debate :— 

“ What would our ancestors say to this, Sir? How does this 
measure tally with their institutions? How does it agree with 
their experience? ...... If this measure be right, would it have 
escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors to whom we are 
indebted for so many of our best political institutions? Would 
the Dane have passed it over? Would the Norman have rejected 
BP wc cee The business is one of the greatest importance ; 
there is need for the greatest caution and circumspection. Do not 
let us be precipitate, Sir; it is impossible to foresee all con- 
sequences.” 


On Thursday Lord Lansdowne, as a preliminary to the 
introduction of his Bill for the reform of the House of Lords, 
moved an Address asking the consent of the Crown to the 
introduction of a Bill which would limit the Prerogative in 
the matter of the creation of peers and of the issue of writs 
to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of attend and sit and 
vote in the Upper House. He went on to give briefly and in 
outline an account of the chief features of his scheme. The 
numbers of the House must be reduced, whence it followed 


that a number of peers who now received a wri 
entitled todo so. Next the new House would contain (] 
element of peers possessing certaim qualifications and ©) An 
by the existing peers; (2) Nominated members; and om 
bers from outside brought in by machinery which would be ie 
direct relation to popular opimion. The result, Lord ire 
downe went on to declare, would be the creation of ‘ 
efficient Chamber in which parties would be far more bod 
balanced than at present. Lord Lansdowne concluded } 
quoting precedents to show the necessity of obtaining “ 
assent of the Crown before the introduction of the Bill, This 
was specially essential in the case of a Bill brought forward 
by the Opposition. 


Lord Morley, though he doubted the necessity of gettin 
the Royal Assent at that stage, was qui ino 
behalf of the Government, to agree to the motion. The 
Government had no desire whatever to place any technica] 
difficulty in the way of the introduction and discussion of 
the promised Bill. Their assent, however, did not pledge 
them in any way as to their duty to offer opposition to the 
Bill at the proper time. Lord Rosebery, who followed Lord 
Morley, took a somewhat unexpected line. The Bill which 
was to be brought forward could by no possibility pass into 
law. In bis opinion, indeed, the measure for the reform of 
the Lords, being a question of great diffieulty and complexity, 
could only be satisfactorily brought forward by a Government 
supported by a majority. In words which we are sure will 
find an echo in the minds of most moderate and thoughtful 
men in the country, Lord Rosebery went on to declare that 
the crux of the position was: When was the scheme shadowed 
forth in the preamble of the Parliament Bill to be laid before 
Parliament ? He was surprised that the Government did not 
seem to understand the gravity of the revolution which was 
proceeding under their eyes. They were proposing todo away 
with a House co-equal in history with the Commons without 
any attempt to put anything im its place. 


t would not be 


Lord Rosebery next proceeded to ask: Was it to be a one- 
sided revolution, or an attempt to settle the question by 
co-operation ? The last general election, he argued, gave them 
no right to infer that the country approved of the obliteration 
of the Second Chamber without putting anything im its 
place. He went on to quote the “glorious passage” from 
Burke, often quoted im these columns, in which Burke com- 
pares the Monarchy of England with the Keep at Windsor, 
and speaks of the triple frankpledge of the King, Lords, and 
Commons: “ As long as these three forces are joined together 
no man need trouble for his liberty, his property, or his 
security. Once dissolve that bond and all security is gone.” 
Lord Rosebery ended by asking whether the Government 
would tell them any of the proposals which they intended to 
make as to the Second Chamber. They might not reply now, 
but ultimately that reply would have to be given. We wish 
we had space to give a more complete account of Lord Rose- 
bery’s eloquent and moving speech, but we must, unhappily, 
content ourselves with this bare summary. We are certain, 
however, that a full perusal of his speech will create a very 
strong impression throughout the country. Lord Rosebery 
received no reply to his question, and the debate closed by the 
motion for the Address being agreed to unanimously. 


We are bound to say that we sympathise very strongly with 
Lord Rosebery’s plea for a national settlement in whieb, 
though no doubt the Government in power must have a pre- 
dominant voice, due weight would be given to the views of 
the Opposition, and still more to that section of moderate 
opinion, so large in the country though so small in Pariia- 
ment, which is intensely anxious that the fabric of the Con- 
stitution should not be sacrificed in a party scramble. Bat, 
though we feel this as strongly as Lord Rosebery, we 
must admit, profoundly painful as the admission is, that 
we cannot see the slightest chance of the Government meetimg 
in this matter the claims of reason and good sense. That a 
great many members of the Cabinet would like to meet those 
claims we do not doubt, but they are absolutely precluded 
from doing so by the relations in which the Ministry stand to 
the Irish Party. 


The scandal of the Government policy—we can call it no 








less—is that an interregnum of at least two or three years a 
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to exist in which, though the House of Lords has been 
| as a part of the Legislature, no effort is to be made 

to reform it or to put another Chamber in its place. This is 
of the unwritten or, if you will, unspoken bargain with 


pan Party. Unless they are given that period of inter- 
um in which a Home Rule Bill may be passed, and in 


which the House of Commons, and the House of Commons 
alone, is to act, they have no use for the present Government: 
and would at once place them in a minority. The creation of 
the interregnum is the price at which the Government hold 
office, or, to put it in another way, the Irish will not allow the 
establishment of a Second Chamber or the reform of the Lords 
till they have passed their Home Rule Bill, under what is, in 
fact, Single-Chamber Government. It is a monstrous 
situ ation, but calling things by their proper names 
will not alter facts, and unhappily there seems no 
prospect of the country waking up to the true situation 
until a Home Rule Bill is introduced. Then, no doubt, 
. not be too late! As we have said before, however, this 
situation, bad as it is, will not, in our opinion, be improved by 
forcing upon the Government so revolutionary a measure as 
the creation of peers. Plunging is never a wise proceeding 
for those who find themselves in a morass, no matter who is to 


blame for their being there. 


The case of the Confidential Education Circular, briefly 
alluded to in our last issue, has again occupied the attention 
of the House. It will be remembered that in the first instance 
the matter was brought up by Mr. Hoare, the Unionist M.P 
for Chelsea, who, without mentioning the name of the author 
of the circular, condemned its contents. Mr. Runciman, in 
his original reply, made a personal attack on Mr. Hoare as a 
receiver of stolen goods, and repudiated all responsibility for 
the circular, which he stated to be the work of Mr. Holmes, 
late Chief Inspector of Elementary Schools. In reply 
to a further question on Monday, Mr. Runciman ex- 
plained that the decument was sent to inspectors “in 
conformity with the practice of the Board to encour- 
age free and unrestrained interchange of opinion on 
educational subjects between their officers.” The circular, 
he added, was distributed with the concurrence of the writer, 
Mr. Holmes, and its despatch was sanctioned by the Perma- 
nent Secretary, Sir Robert Morant. Mr. Holmes therefore, 
who was made the official scapegoat in the first instance, was 
clearly not responsible for ite publication. As for Mr. 
Runciman, he declared that he knew nothing about the 
document till February, though he admitted that his own 
private secretary was in correspondence concerning it in the 
middle of January. He regarded the circular as unim portant 
because, though it ran counter to the official policy of the 
Board of Education, it conveyed no instructions or advice 
and did not commit the Board on matters of policy. But, to 
guard against the risk of misconceptions, he had decided to 
enlarge the category of papers which were to have his own 
express sanction. 


The view is expressed in the Westminster Gazette that, 
so far as Mr. Runciman is concerned, the incident may 
be regarded as closed. We cannot for a moment agree. 
In the first place Mr. Runciman has still to repair the grave 
injustice he has done to a distinguished official by allowing him 
bo shoulder the responsibility of circulating a memorandum 
the circulation of which was, as a matter of fact, ordered by 
some one else at present unnamed. In the circumstances Mr. 
Runciman’s first duty was to shield a subordinate. Instead 
of that, his first speech was one long variation on the theme 
“Please, Sir, it wasn’t me.” It was only as an after-thought 
that he had anything to say on behalf of Mr. Holmes. But 
the contents of the circular are as nothing compared to the 
great principle of departmental responsibility involved. If 
the head of a department, to save his skin, is prepared to 
throw his permanent staff to the wolves on the slightest pro- 
Vocation, the solidarity of our Civil Service goes by the board. 
We hold no brief for Sir Robert Morant, but we cordially 
endorse the protest of Mr. Hoare, in Monday’s Morning Post, 
against the suggestion that the Permanent Secretary, or any 
other official, should fall a victim to agitation. As he pointedly 
observes, “when a Minister does not exercise proper control, 
we cannot blame the permanent officials for adopting policies 
of their own.” 


awakening will take place. Heaven grant it: 





On Monday the King received three members of the 
England Polo Team who will shortly go to America to play 
for the America International Cup, which was won by the 
Meadowbrook Team in 1909. The other three members of the 
England Team are in India, but will come home in time to go 
to America next month. Success in polo among first-class 
players is largely a question of ponies, and we are glad to 
hear that British owners have freely put their best ponies at 
the disposal of the England team. Because polo requires 
much money, it sometimes happens that “victory is organised” 
in undesirable ways. We are glad to think that the manner 
in which the England Team are being helped by disinterested 
amateurs insures their going to America to win or lose in 
absolutely the right spirit. Polo has kept itself free of all the 
offences of horse-racing, and all Englishmen will join the King 
in heartily wishing the team good luck in the best of games. 








A great meeting was held at the Albert Hall, on Wednes- 
day night, to commemorate the 300th anniversary of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible. Lord Northampton, Presi- 
dent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, presided, and 
the principal speakers were the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Prime Minister, and the American Ambassador, One 
note pervaded the speeches. The Bible was spoken of as the 
bond which unites the whole English-speaking world. Mr. 
Asquith, at the end of an eloquent survey of the history of the 
Authorised Version, spoke of it as the chief and abiding link 
between the British Empire and the United States. “There 
surely could not be a worthier, a more appropriate, a more 
splendid monument of this tercentenary year than that it 
should witness the sealing of a solemn pact between us which 
would put an end once and for all to the hideous, the unthink- 
able possibilities of fratricidal strife.” Mr. Whitelaw Reid fol- 
Jowed the same train of thought, and read amid great applause 
a message from President Taft, who said that all that was best 
in America was inspired by the English Version of the Bible. 


An important memorial has been submitted to the Prime 
Minister bearing on the constitution of the Royal College of 
Art and its relation to the art schools of the country. In 
view of the fact that a Departmental Committee is now con- 
sidering the question, the signatories urge that before any 
scheme for reorganising the Royal College of Art which 
would affect its present constitution or its relation to 
national art education is proceeded with, a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to consider the co-ordination of the 
methods of art education throughout the country. They 
specially insist on the need of strengthening by every 
possible means the close connection already existing between 
the College and the Victoria and Albert Museum, and point 
out that, owing to the levelling up in machinery in other 
countries, our success in industrial art must in future mainly 
depend upon the tasteful use to which machinery can be put. 
On these grounds they reiterate their convictions that the 
whole question of art education should be dealt with by a 
comprehensive inquiry conducted by a Royal Commission. 
The memorial is signed by Sir Edward Poynter and some 
five-and-twenty R.A.’s and A.R.A.’s, representing painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 


The result of the polling in the Bootle division of Lancashire 
to fill the vacancy created by the retirement of Colonel 
Sandys was announced on Monday evening, Mr. Bonar Law 
being returned by a majority of 2,194 votes over the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Max Muspratt. An analysis of the figures 
shows that while the total poll has decreased by 1,065 since 
the general election, the Unionist majority has increased by 
1,109 and the Liberal vote fallen 1,087. In a speech delivered 
after the declaration of the poll, Mr. Bonar Law observed that 
while his opponents have maintained that the election had 
been fought on Tariff Reform, he had always refused to make 
Tariff Reform the sole issue at the election. “Just as Home 
Rule came more and more to the front, so the verdict of 
Laneashire and, in time, of England would be emphatically 
against it.” Mr. Bonar Law’s position is one which Unionist 
Free-Traders can thoroughly respect, even if they do not 
agree with his views, and his return will materially strengthen 


the Opposition. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 813—Friday week 82. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BALFOUR’S REFERENDUM BILL. 


E have dealt elsewhere with the debate on the 
Referendum Bill, but must say something more 
here on the general principles involved, and especially on 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech. No advocate of the Referendum 
could be anything but satisfied with the general effect of that 
speech. The Leader of the Unionist Party in the Lords 
showed that he and his party have adopted the Referendum 
not grudgingly or as the best of a bad job, but fully, whole- 
heartedly, and understandingly. It is clear that Lord 
Lansdowne not only believes that the Poll of the People is 
going to become part of our Constitution, but also thatit will 
supply a much-needed corrective to certain most undesirable 
developments of representative institutions which come 
into being when they are linked with a closely organised 
party system. In theory the Liberal Party consider that 
the representatives of the people, who are assumed to be 
wise, far-seeing men, should say the final word on legisla- 
tion rather than the people themselves—the instructed 
rather than the uninstructed. In practice, however, this 
means that the will of the Caucus, not the will of the 
people, shall prevail. Lord Lansdowne and the Unionist 
Party believe that the will of the so-called uninstructed 
man is better than the will of the Caucus-instructed repre- 
sentative, and that it is no harder for a voter to decide 
upon a complicated measure than upon a complicated man, 
who, in asking to be elected, asks in effect assent to, or 
dissent from, not one but a dozen complicated measures. 
Here, then, is the Unionist case in its simplest form,and to 
this Lord Lansdowne has fully and frankly committed the 
Unionist Party. Thereturn of a Unionist Party to power, 
whenever it takes place, now means the adoption of the Poll 
of the People. 

Lord Lansdowne went on to suggest that the 
further discussion of Lord Balfour's Bill should be 
postponed till we not only have an opportunity of seeing 
the Bill for the reform of the House of Lords but have 
learned from the discussion which will be raised in the 
Commons what is the attitude of the Prime Minister 
and of the Liberal Party to the proposals for the 
Referendum. Remember that the Prime Minister said in 
the most emphatie way a few weeks ago that he was not 
opposed to the use of the Referendum in exceptional 
circumstances. But though Lord Lansdowne may have 
been right in suggesting that the House of Lords ought 
not for the present to come to a decision as to the manner 
in which the Referendum should be applied, we cannot 
help regretting that he did not choose another method 
of securing his object. It is, in our opinion, most 
important to lose no time in discussing and designing 
the machinery under which a Poll of the People is 
to be taken. It would be most useful to show the 
country in general how easy it is to take a Poll of the 
People. But there is no better way of doing this than a 
detailed Committee discussion in the House of Lords on the 
clauses of a Bill. We wish, therefore, that Lord Lansdowne 
had, instead of a general postponement, proposed that the 
Bill should be read a second time, but that the clauses in 
regard to the occasions on which the Referendum is to 
be put in action should be postponed and only the machinery 
clauses discussed. To put it in another way, we should 
have liked the House of Lords to act on the principle: 
“If and when a Bill is referred to a vote of the people, 
before it receives the Royal Assent and comes into opera- 
tion, such poll shall be taken in the manner following.” 

The advantage of this manage would have been that, 
at any rate as far as the House of Lords is concerned, there 
would have been in existence a well-thought out plan for 
putting the Referendum into operation, quite apart from 
the merits of a general application of the principle. The 
instrument thus created might have proved exceedingly 
useful if the Lords should determine to add a Referendum 
clause to a particular Bill. If the machinery were thus 
created, the Lords, instead of throwing out a Bill which 


they believed was not es by the country, could } 


simply add a clause that the Bill should not be presented 
for the Royal Assent till a Poll of the People had been 
taken thereon and it had received approval at such a poll, 
the bas to be taken in the manner prescribed in the 
schedule. In the schedule would have been set forth the 


clauses and schedules prescribing the reference machinery 
to be found in Lord Balfour’s Bill. By this means the 
cause of the Referendum would in our opinion have been 
greatly advanced. If at any moment the general sense ed 
the country called for a compromise involving the use of 
the Referendum, a well-considered scheme would have been 
in being for employing a Poll of the People. We trug 
that even now this suggestion may be considered by the 
Unionist Leader, and that after Easter Lord Balfour’s Bul 
may be read a second time and proceeded with in Cog. 
mittee. 

Before we leave the subject of the Referendum, ye 
desire to point out omce again what we have so offg 
said—that one of the great advantages of the adoptig 
of the Referendum by the Unionist Party is that i 
will, when passed, automatically repeal the Veto Bill. Ongg 
make a Poll of the People the Constitutional method 
settling deadlocks between the House of Commons and 
House of Lords, and the whole monstrous machinery 
| prssing legislation by a Single Chamber after a period of 
delay disappears. Long before the two years had passed the 
issue would have been decided by the master of both Cham- 
bers, at a reference to the electors. These considerations 
supplement what we said last week as to the forci 
of the creation of peers being the greater of two 
admittedly great evils. If the peers are created, they 
will be men prejudiced against a Poll of the People, and, 
indeed, pledged im honour to obstruct it. Therefore the 
creation of peers would be almost certain to prevent 
the Referendum passing during the present generation, 
or at any rate for many years. If, then, the Unionist 
Party believe, as assuredly they do, that the Referendum 
has become an absolute necessity in our Constitution and 
an essential corrective to caucus and log-rolling rule, they 
are bound, in considering the question of forcing the 
making of peers, to weigh its effect on the establishment 
of the Poll of the People. Of two evils, choose the less. 
That is the principle which by universal admission should 
guide men who wish to act wisely. Our plea is that very 
careful thought be given as to which is the greater of the 
evils that are within the choice of the Lords. 





M. STOLYPIN. 


STOLYPIN is at this moment the most in- 

e teresting figure in Europe. It is no exaggera- 

tion to say that upon the question whether he 
succeeds or fails depends the safety and welfare of the 
Russian Empire. If he fails, it is hardly possible to 
believe that Constitutionalism will survive in Russia, or, 
at any rate, that it will develop im such a way as to 
secure the full benefit of liberal and Parliamentary 
institutions without going through the throes of an 
eviscerating revolution. If M. Stolypin were to abandon 
his post reaction towards autocratic or, rather, pure 
bureaucratic rule must be the result. But with such rule 
Russia could not any longer be content, and therefore there 
must follow at once an endeavour to overthrow that rule, not 
by Constitutional means, for these would no longer exist, but 
by methods which would necessarily be secret and violent. 
The old régime would be fighting with its back to the wall and 
the new forces would not be under control, but desperate and 
unrestrained. If this is the situation, as we believe it to 
be, then not only all true friends of Russia, but all true 
friends of the firm establishment of liberal institutions 
in her vast Empire, will ardently desire success for 
M. Stolypin and his continuance in power. This desire 
for his success should not be weakened by any 
criticism of his Parliamentary methods as arbitrary 
und unwise, however true such criticism may be in the 
abstract. We may think his tactics wrong and his conduct 
of business violent and irresponsible when we judge them by 
our standards, but that, we venture to say, is not the true 
way of estimating his actions. We must keep our eye 
upon the object and consider what is at stake, and what 
are the possibilities of the situation, rather than judge by 
strict standards of Constitutional or legal right and wrong. 
In the first place, we must remember that M. Stolypin, 
whatever his faults, is a great Russian patriot. He is not 
| playing for his own ends, nor is he tainted by mere per- 
sonal ambition. That he likes , that he does not 
easily brook opposition, and that his methods are dangerous 





may all be true ; but that cannot alter the fact that what 
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to do is to steer the ship of State through a 
strewn alike with the rocks of revolution and 

His aim, an aim for which he is willing to 
sacrifice himself body and soul, is to maintain in Russia 
Constitutional and liberal institutions, out of which may 
slowly and step by step be developed true self-government. 
Without question M. Stolypin sets the highest value upon 

yernment with the co-operation of representatives of the 
Russian people. He, more than any other man in Russia, 
has been instrumental in laying the foundations of free 
government, foundations upon which, in future, may be 
reared a great and noble structure. He holds that 
t is his function and his duty to protect those founda- 
tions from destruction, on the one hand by those who 
hate liberal institutions altogether—the reactionaries of 
the Court and bureaucratic parties—and on the other 
py those well-meaning persons who before the founda- 
tions are set and solidified would pile upon them a 
structure heavier than they can bear. As M. Stolypin 
might put it: “You can destroy the foundations equally 
well by blowing them up with reactionary dynamite or 
by building on them too liberally and too quickly and on 
abad plan, Neither of these forms of destruction will I 
allow, and Iam as much the true friend of freedom when 
I resist those who are destroying with a good object as 
when I crush those who are destroying with a bad.” 
Frankly our sympathies are altogether with M. Stolypin. 
It isa magnificent task which he has set himself, and one 
which calls for our sympathy, even though we may think 
him hasty or ill-judged in detailed action. We are watch- 
ing the struggle of a great man and a patriotic man under 
circumstances of extraordinary difficulty and complication. 
We cannot call him the weary Titan, for he isa man of too 
much force and energy for such a title. He is rather the 
angry Titan with a curse to right and left for those who 
interfere with him and his work, but he is a Titan all the 
same— 


he is trying 
stormy sea, 
of reaction. 


“Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Well nigh not to be borne 
The too vast orbof hisfate. . .” 


True friends of liberty will watch the tragedy of this 
struggle with an admiration and a sympathy which, if 
sometimes tinged with regret, can never be aught but 
sincere. 

M. Stolypin’s great asset is that he has the whole- 
hearted confidence of the Emperor of Russia, and can 
induce the Sovereign to co-operate with him in protecting 
the founflations of the Constitution from those reactionary 
enemies who wish to destroy them. That is a tremendous 
influence in his favour, and also in favour of liberal institu- 
tions, for undoubtedly the Imperial power is still one of 
the strongest forces in Russian life. Though it is not the 
supreme power it once was, the will of the Emperor is still 


revered by millions of his subjects. Look what has just | 


happened. The Council of the Empire, in which the forces 
of reaction are strong, threw out the Zemstvo Bill which 
had been passed by the Duma—a Bill to which the Prime 
Minister attached the greatest importance. The action of 
the Council, it is an epen secret, was procured by an inti- 
mation given to it by one, or possibly two, of its members 
that it was in reality the desire of the Emperor that the 
Bill should fail. Upon this M. Stolypin resigned. His 
Tesignation at once revealed to Russia and the world the 
tremendous strength of his position. The Emperor begged 
him to remain in office, and in order to prove to the 
Russian nation that he enjoyed the Imperial confidence, 


and that the use of the Czar’s name had been unauthorised, 


M. Stolypin suspended from their legislative functions 
General Trepoff and M. Durnovo, the two statesmen who 
Were understood to have been instrumental in wrecking his 
Bill. But M. Stolypin was not content with this blow to 
the reactionaries. “At the same time he levelled a blow at 
those who, in his opinion, were driving things too fast in 
the Duma. Instead of re-introducing his Bill into 

® representative assembly, he made use of the 
emergency clauses of the Constitution under which the 
Emperor may prorogue Parliament and pass a measure 
y Imperial decree, subject to ratification later by 
the Duma. Accordingly the Zemstvo Bill has been 
assed by the action of the Imperial prerogative. The 
uma 18 said to be furious, and its President has re- 
Signed, as a protest against the unconstitutional action 
At the same time the fact 








remains that the Bill to which the Duma had already 
assented has been passed, and so the Duma has in effect 
had its way, though under conditions which can be 
represented as humilitating and derogatory to the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

As we write the situation is still critical, and, in a sense, 
the fate of M. Stolypin may be said to be trembling in 
the balance. We believe, however, that in the end, and 
when the waves of passion roused by M. Stolypin’s Con- 
stitutional coup d’état—for such it is—subside, the Duma 
will accept the inevitable. It is possible, however, that 
the outcome may be an immediate dissolution. In the 
nature of things, the elections will take place next year, 
but the Crown has the power to dissolve the Chamber 
when it likes. This means that M. Stolypin can, if he 
likes, appeal to the country. If he does, he will pro- 
bably, as the friend of the peasants, win its approval. 
The only combination which could defeat him would be a 
combination which is unthinkable—namely, that of the 
friends of: popular liberty with its enemies the reactionaries. 
The friends of liberty, though just now they may be sore 
and indignant at M. Stolypin’s rough methods, know at 
heart that he is on their side, and that to bring about his 
defeat would only be to place themselves in a far worse 
position than they are in while he remains in power. 

We wrote just now of M. Stolypin as the fierce protector 
of the Constitutional foundations from its enemies to right 
and left. If we may take yet another metaphor, M. 
Stolypin is in the position of a man who has to do very 
disagreeable things to prevent an impulsive and reckless 
friend from being led into an act of suicide by his enemies. 
The reactionaries in Russia, who hate the Duma and all 
that it means, have again and again tempted the Duma to 
destroy itself by going too fast and too far, and creating in 
the minds of the Emperor and the moderate and timid men 
the belief that the people are not fit for representative 
institutions, and that the experiment must be abandoned 
as hopeless. Accordingly, they are always endeavouring 
to let the Duma have rope enough to hang itself. It is 
M. Stolypin’s function to prevent this intrigue succeeding. 
When he sees the members of the Duma taking more rope, 
and unconsciously getting their heads entangled in the fes- 
toons, he snatches the dangerous and delusive instrument out 
of their hands and cuffs them soundly for their pains. That 
is not a very pleasant process for the Duma, and onlookers 
may often feel that the Prime Minister is unnecessarily 
rough in his action. It is an excellent thing tostop a man 
from committing suicide, but it is difficult to see why it 
should be necessary to give him a black eye or break a 
hand or wrist while one is doing it. Still, we always come 
back to the fact that M. Stolypin’s intentions are sound, 
and that in spite of everything he has kept the foundations 
secure, and has driven off the enemies from both sides. 
Long may he be able to continue this work is our prayer. If 
he gets over the crisis of the next few days, and retains,as we 
believe he will retain, the confidence of the Emperor, he 
will become even stronger, if possible, than he was before. 
The moderates in the Duma will forget their humiliation, 
or what they call their humiliation, and will recognise, after 
all, that if they have not gained in name or in the way in 
which they would like to have gained, they have distinctly 
gained in substance. On the other hand, the reactionaries 
will feel and know that the Prime Minister is not to be 
trifled with, and that in the last resort it is he, not they, 
who is able to invoke the power of the Emperor, and that, 
no matter what the appearances, he will invoke it, not in 
the interests of reaction, but of Constitutionalism. M. 
Stolypin has a tremendous—nay, an appalling—task before 
him, but granted another four or five years of life he will, 
we believe, succeed. In that time the foundations under 
his care and guardianship will be able to set and harden, 
and may be ready to bear another stage of the structure 
which they are destined to bear. Tantsz molis erit Borealem 
condere gentem. 





ITALIAN UNITY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


HEN Italian unity was achieved in 1861 Great 
Britain, by an act which emphasised the great 
Liberal tradition of sympathising with small nationalities, 
was the firat Power to recognise the new kingdom. To-day 
no Power will join more sincerely than Great Britain im 
the rejoicings which this year proclaim the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the birth of modern Italy. Last year Italy 
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celebrated the feats of Garibaldi, the man of action who 
fought for reunion and by his sword freed the human 
material on which Cavour exercised his statesmanship and 
Mazzini his political philosophy. This year the exhibitions 
at Rome, Turin, and elsewhere will express the progress 
of Italy in the arts and sciences. Taxation is still an 
exceedingly heavy burden in Italy, but the standard of 
living rises steadily and the northern districts resound 
with ——- industries. It is wonderful to look back 
and to reflect on the difficulties overcome. It might have 
been thought impossible to discover a political denomina- 
tor which would become common to all the various States 
of Italy, States disunited and unhappily or infamously 
governed by their various rulers. The fact that the occa- 
sion found the man is an eternal justification of optimism 
in any congeries of people conscious of their nationality. 
No doubt Italy was greatly aided by the policy and 
disasters of other countries. The anti-Austrian campaign 
of Louis Napoleon, the crushing Prussian success over 
Austria of 1866, the impotence of France during the Franco- 
Prussian war—so that she remained dumb when Rome 
was annexed—all made it possible for brick after brick 
to be added to the architecture of the Italian kingdom. 
Perhaps no other king but Victor Emmanuel—to look 
back—would have been accepted by all the States of Italy, 
but then no other man but Cavour would have displayed 
the statesmanship necessary to produce a kingdom for 
his king, and no other Republican but Mazzini would 
have postponed his republicanism to the consummation 
of union, and no other leader but Garibaldi would have 
so fired the sentiment and sharpened the courage of 
Italians. 


There was never an instance of circumstances better 
turned to account by the great men who emerged from 
them. Now and again Italy has been tempted to turn 
aside from the straight course of her development, but 
in every case she has been saved by moderation and 
wisdom, aad has “found herself” more completely 
to-day than ever before. The Abyssinian adventure 
was a perilous time. But the danger is past; the 
lesson of Adowa was accepted as a warning, and, like 
Spain after the Spanish-American war, Italy discovered 
that the best possibilities of wealth awaited her at home. 
At home, indeed, there is not a sign of serious trouble for 
Italy. A band of revolutionary Socialists, whose creed is an 
ever-changing shape, expend their energy in vain against 
the rising walls of prosperity. The Vatican, embedded in 
the heart of Italy, is a lesser cause of anxiety to the 
Italian Government than it is to Spain or Germany. The 
tule of secret societies, which is characteristic of Southern 
Italy, will gradually be crushed, as we may judge even now 
from the extraordinary trial of the alleged leaders of the 
Neapolitan Camorra. These are all just causes for con- 
gratulation. The future anxieties of Italy are likely to be 
outside her borders. 


At no time since the creation of the Triple Alliance has 
Italy been so restless and dissatisfied a member of that 
compact. In the January issue of the Quarterly Review an 
article written from the Austrian standpoint complains 
that the considerable expenditure in Italian armaments is 
directed against Austria. This gives one to thmk—a 
member of an Alliance, which is one of the two great 
features of Europe to-day, accused of definite aggressive 
designs against one of the parties tothat contract! The 
writer of a letter which we print elsewhere, while not con- 
futing the facts given in the Quarterly Review, merely 
gives them a different turn in the sense of exculpating 
Italy. Austria, not Italy, he says is the immoral partner 
in this unhappy Triple Alliance. Italy cherishes her 
nationalism because she is founded and reared on national 
sentiment, and the bitterness between the two countries is 
caused by Austria, who is “the great obstacle to the hopes 
of nationalism in Europe.” “ Austria,” he goes on, “is 
the great obstacle to a permanent European peace, for 
nothing, neither good government nor fierce oppression, 
can curb the growing nationalist spirit.” We hope and 
believe that our correspondent exaggerates the dangers of 
a conflict between Italy and Austria, but we cannot be 
blind to the checks which Austria imposes on all nation- 
alities which come within her orbit. The sorrows of the 
Southern Slavs may not directly affect Italy, though they 
certainly engage her sympathies ; but there are always the 
Italians—Italians in speech and by attraction—who live 





outside Italy. Irridentism is an aspiration tertained 
practical politicians when it is not the old-fashionet 1 
dentism which looked covetously not only at Istria and 
neighbouring districts but at such places as Nice and “¢ 
The violent Irridentists have as httle prospect of realic: 
their desires as the scatter-brained patriots of the Ethnike 
Hetairia in Greece, but sane Tesalinstiots are only dream. 
ing the dream which Cavour, Mazzini, and : 
implanted in their minds. Austria is still the enemy of 
perfected nationality, and this can never be forgotten wa 
Itahan, just as no Frenchman can forget the lost provinces, 
The fact remains that Italy is spending money on 
armaments up to the limit of = ability. “ Ong 
observer may say that this means an aggressive policy ; 
another, like our correspondent, that it is done pi 
of “principle, and sympathy, and love of humanity.” 
It is a subtle point. It is as difficult to look ints 
the heart of a nation as into the heart of a may. 
but it would be foolish to ignore what can be seen plainly, 
and that is that the nominal friendship between lialy a 
the one side and Austria and Germany on the other marks 
a fundamental inability to be friends. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that the present bitterness against 
Austria in Italy is extreme. 


Look at other signs of this inability to be friends. The 
German Emperor and the Emperor Francis Joseph both 
avoid a formal visit to Italy. ‘lhe German Emperor wasat 
Venice and sent a hearty message to Rome when the 
jubilee celebrations began, but he does not propose to visit 
the King of Italy. The quarrel between the Vatican and 
the German Government 1s only the most apparent of his 
reasons for staying away. On the other hand, the Czar 
has visited the King of Italy, whose allies have kept aloof, 
and when he did so he avoided Austria by an ostentatious 
circuit. Italians obviously resent the bearing of ther 
allies in this year of most significant celebrations. And it 
is to be noticed that these tendencies to disintegration in 
the Triple Alliance all come from within. No one is trying 
to seduce Italy away from her allegiance. The nations 
who are supposed, according to the German legend, to be 
hemming in the Powers of Central Europe are not in the 
least jealous of the Triple Alliance. They would like Italy 
to stay there indefinitely so long as she is happy. But 
though she still stays on, she is not happy. 


On the day in which we write these words a curious 
piece of news comes which is not at all likely to soothe 
the feelings of Italy. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
the heir-presumptive to the Austrian Throne, suddenly 
organised the reserve squadron of the Austro-Hungarian 
Navy, and sailed out to meet the German Emperor in the 
Adriatic. There, within sight of the Island of Lissa, where 
the Italians were signally defeated by the Austrians in the 
war of 1866, the Austro-Hungarian ships were reviewed 
by the German Emperor, and afterwards the Archduke 
spoke ecstatically of “this historical and unforgettable 
meeting.” Can it be wondered at if the Italians should 
compare this rushing out to meet one another on the partof 
Austria and Germany with the coolness displayed towards 
themselves ? It is sometimes said that the mistrust 
between Austria-Hungary and Italy is so great that 
in reckoning up the naval strength of the Triple Alliance 
the Austro-Hungarian and Italian ships may be regarded 
as cancelling one another. That is a very risky argument. 
Even if Italy were opposed to some policy shared by 
Germany and Austria, she knows perfectly well that she 
could be coerced imto acquiescence. She is already, we 
believe, not a stranger to coercion from Austria. The 
only proper conclusion for Great Britain is that the 
strength of the British Navy should never depend on 
speculative estimates of the likelihood or unlikelihood of 
Italy and Austria joining their fleets in a common 
cause. If ever there should be a European war the 
resoluteness of Italy not to be driven into an uncom 
genial campaign would correspond to the probability of 
the German and Austrian navies being defeated. In other 
words, it would be directly affected by the strength of the 
British Navy. The extreme restlessness within the Triple 
Alliance will disappear, we sincerely trust, in such a way 
as to satisfy Italy, to whom all Englishmen convey 
their heartiest good wishes in this auspicious year; = 
the best thing—the only thing—Great Britain can 
for herself and for Italy is to look to the strength of her 
Navy. 
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ALL-BRITISH SHOPPING. 


two distinct aspects of the All-British 
ioe Week. One is peel good; the other, 
th all respect to those who differ from us, is somewhat 
bw jish. Let us deal with the latter first. Some of the 
foo ts of the scheme for the All-British Shopping Week 
eos to have been inspired with the idea that in some way 
eis possible for British people to transfer their custom 
} om foreign to British goods, and that a net gain to the 
British nation will necessarily ensue. This idea shows 
so complete a ae B-3 _ —. of 
: jonal commerce that it 18 difficult see how 
ee gained even temporary credence. The Tariff 
Reformers themselves recognize that ultimately the only way 
of settling international purchases is by an exchange of 
goods for goods. If, therefore, English women buy French 
chiffons, sooner or later some British goods will be sent out 
of the United Kingdom in payment for those French goods. 
The British goods may not go direct to France; they 
may go to India or to China or Peru, and the Chinese or 
Peruvian goods, _ rg —— ~ area but 
snally some goods will fin eir way bac rance, 
sae through a series of half a dozen exchanges, to 
settle the exchange which began by the English woman’s 
purchase of French chiffons. It follows that if the English 
woman decides that she will buy English instead of French 
chiffons, English goods which would have gone to pay for 
her French purchase will no longer find a market, bm | the 
country will lose the amount of business to make 
up for the business —, by the ee of 
this woman’s custom from France to England. ere 
js no net gain: there is simply a transference of 
pational industry from one kind of activity to another 
kind of activity. Of course it may be argued that it is 
better for English energies to be devoted to the production 
of chiffons for the English market rather ima to the 
production of calico for the — India or China ; 
but that is a proposition which few people woul 
care to advance, and vhich no one is ont of proving. 
The class of labour involved in the production of chiffon 
does not so appreciably differ from that involved in the 
production of calico as to enable anyone to say that one is 
more desirable nationally than the other. Moreover since 
there is already established an export trade in calico which 
is partially counterbalanced by an import trade in chiffon, 
the probability is that this distribution of British activities 
possesses economic or other advantages, or else it would 
not + come into existence. There is consequently a 
prima-facie case against any attempt to alter it. 

So far, then, as the All-British Shopping Week rests 
upon the delusion that a nation can sell without buying, 
there is nothing to be said in defence of the scheme. There 
is, however, another and a completely different aspect of the 
All-British Shopping Week. In effect, the week just ended 
has furnished a gigantic advertisement for certain classes 
of British goods. It has brought home to many English 
people the interesting fact that some of the finest fabrics 
which they imagine could only be produced in France 
are really manufactured in England. That is all to the 
_ os ? ray have the effect of destroying a delusion 
Which tends to depreciate the value of English wares. 
There are numbers of women to-day who are So convinced 
that only French people can produce the finest fabrics 
that they will only buy goods which have come to London via 
Paris, though in many cases these very goods were manu- 
factured in Bradford. Such a roundabout method of 
doing business is clearly uneconomical. From the 
onal og! of view it means that the British 

anulacturer loses part of the value which reall 
belongs to his own production, this part being 
absorbed by the cost of transit to Paris and back, and by 
the various profits made by the French firms concerned in 
the transaction. There would clearly be a net national 
ee if we could keep these profits to ourselves. Noris that 

eend of the story. The advertisement given to British 
goods in London this week extends beyond the limits of 
london, and to a large extent serves the very 
Valuable purpose of proclaiming to the world the 
excellence of British goods. That, again, is a dis- 
ars net economic advantage. It enables our manu- 
acturers to command a higher price in the world’s 
markets than they could do if their wares were less 
Well known, Consequently when international exchanges 








come to be balanced, we in this country shall receive 
more in return for our products than we should 
have received if they had less notoriety. The influence 
may indeed extend even further, and possibly lead to a 
readjustment of our trade on more profitable lines. That 
is to say it is possible that the excellence of British 
goods may be so conclusively and so widely demon- 
strated that London may even be able to secure 
some of the special advantages which Paris now 
possesses. For part of the esteem in which Paris goods 
are held is undoubtedly a mere matter of reputation, 
and this may conceivably be won; but it must be remem- 
bered that in the long run reputation tends to follow solid 
facts, and, unless London work is from every point of 
view equal to Parisian work, the Paris firms will always be 
able to command a higher price. 

The whole problem, in fact, turns on relative excellence. 
If a country wishes to improve its international position 
it must first improve its national work. There is no escape 
from this.common-sense law, and all the devices, whether 
protectionist or patriotic, for giving a preference to British 
goods solely because they are British will do nothing 
whatever to add to the net wealth of the country. 
Such devices merely transfer capital and labour 
from the industries already established to other 
industries which somebody thinks ought to be estab- 
lished. If, however, by bringing patriotic considera- 
tions into operation we can stimulate our own people 
to increased efforts or to the adoption of improved methods, 
then no limit can be set upon the advance achievable. It 
is from this point of view that the All-British Shopping 
Week deserves support. It is a patriotic effort to bring 
home to our own people and to the world at large the 
excellence of our manufactures, and a national advertise- 
ment of their character not merely improves the present 
position of our manufacturers in the world’s markets, but 
furnishes a moral stimulus to them to improve upon their 
present records. 








THE KING EDWARD MEMORIAL SCHEME. 
HERE ought to be a special sort of Socratic demon te 
preside over the doings of Memorial Committees. 
Socrates, as we know, was inspired or thwarted by a demon 
who was perpetually telling him what he must not do. Some 
such genius ought to have been present at the councils of the 
Executive Committee of the King Edward Memorial, who, if 
they had understood from the first what public opinion would 
dislike and forbid, would have been saved from a deplorable 
error of judgment. The Committee were entrusted with 
the difficult and exacting task of selecting a scheme for a 
memorial to the late King. They decided, eventually, upon 
a group of statuary approached by a long straight path, and 
they chose for the site the Mall and St. James’s Park. The 
group of statuary, they suggest, shall be placed on the south 
side of the Mall opposite Marlborough Gate, and from the 
statuary, which is to be between fifty and sixty feet high and 
is to stand on a terraced platform, a straight path is to be cut 
across St. James’s Park, so as to give a vista of the Memorial 
from the Queen Anne’s Gate side. This straight path is to 
cross the ornamental water on St. James’s Park by a new 
stone bridge, and the curved path which exists at present and 
the suspension bridge over the water are to be done away 
with, This suggestion, proposed by the Executive Committee 
to a meeting of the General Committee at the Mansion House 
on Monday, was approved by a large majority; there were 
only four dissentients. 

We do not hesitate to say that the four dissentiente repre- 
sent the great body of opinion of London dwellers, of those 
who use and know St. James’s Park, and of visitors to London 
from the country and abroad. It is doubtless true, as Lord 
Cromer remarked at the Mansion House meeting, that the 
Executive Committee would have found it difficult to recom- 
mend a site to which some objection could not be taken, But 
it is equally true that they would have found it difficult to 
select a site to which so strong an objection could be taken as 
can be taken to this. The position selected for the statue of 
King Edward, to begin with, is in relation to nothing. It is 
placed at the side of the Mall, not in a direct line with the 
Victoria Memorial at one end of the Mall, or the new Admiralty 
arches at the other. It merely adds another gigantic group of 
statuary to the neighbourhood of the Victoria Memorial and 
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the Artillery Memorial near the Admiralty. But the strongest 
objection to the scheme is that it encroaches on and defaces 
St. James’s Park. The square in which the statue is to stand, 
with its balustrading, terraces, and stone vases, is to measure 
some two hundred feet each way, most of which will be sub- 
tracted from the Park turf at that point ; and the straight path 
leading up to the statue across St. James’s Park is to cut 
through the very heart of the best garden open to the public 
in London. The bridge is to be of stone, and is to be “only 
of a sufficient height to admit of the passage of boats beneath 
it.” Even so, it will be of a considerable height, and will be a 
conspicuous feature of the Park and the lake. Above all, the 
Park will be defaced by the introduction of a straight foot- 
path cutting across its lawns and leading up to a great pile of 
statuary. Both straight lines and statues are out of keeping 
with the design and the character of the Park. St. James’s 
Park has its own atmosphere and its own proportions. It is 
quite a narrow strip of turf and trees and water, but it is laid 
out on a plan of curving paths and hidden boundaries which 
produce a delightful illusion of added space and solitude. If 
you drive a straight path across the middle of it, that sense 
of space and solitude disappears at once. The Park, which 
at present does not seem small, becomes divided into two 
parts, of which the smallness becomes the feature. And 
what is added to compensate for the lost sense of space? 
The perpetual view of a great piece of statuary, which, how- 
ever finely designed, is the last thing which is wanted in the 
quiet garden of St. James’s Park. 


A great deal has been made of the contention on behalf of 
the Committee’s scheme that it involves no more than the 
destruction of a single plane tree. It is possibly true that to 
cut a path across the Park from the present entrance opposite 
Marlborough Gate to the point chosen by the Committee just 
inside Birdcage Walk does not necessitate the felling of more 
than the single plane tree next to the Mall entrance. (In this 
tree, by the way, a woodpigeon has built a nest and is sitting 
on her eggs.) It is difficult to see how the new bridge could 
be placed across the water, taking the line chosen by the Com- 
mittee, without lopping down a large pollarded willow on the 
north bank, but grant, for the sake of argument, that only the 
plane tree need be destroyed. Even so, the destruction of 
trees is not the only point. The reason why it would be 
possible to cut a straight vista through the Park along the 
line selected without destroying trees is that the Committee 
have chosen for their path the finest piece of open lawn in the 
Park. The best way to understand what the Committee pro- 
pose is to take the plan drawn to seale which was published in 
the Times of Tuesday and study it on the spot. It will be 
found that a straight line drawn from the entrance opposite 
Marlborough Gate runs to a large elm standing near the 
Birdcage Walk entrance. This elm is apparently to be the 
central ‘point on which the vista of the Memorial and three 
other paths converge. Let the observer take his stand as nearly 
as he can in a line with this elm; he will find that the proposed 
path passes through the middle of a wide glade at present 
carpeted with crocuses and daffodils ; it runs across the water 
immediately under a large willow, which would certainly inter- 
rupt the vista and probably would be removed, and then takes 
its way through a bank of shrubs up to the plane tree by the 
Marlborough gate entrance. It is true that there is room for 
the path without felling more than one tree—for the present. 
But let it be noticed that in addition to the path the Com- 
mittee propose to plant trees on each side. For these, it may 
be said without hesitation, there is not room on the southern 
side of the water. Trees designed eventually to form an 
avenue for a vista could not be crowded into the space 
chosen. Other trees would have to be felled to give them air 
and room, and the trees which would suffer are the large 
planes which spread their shade over the lawn which the 
Committee propose to destroy. 


The open space of this lawn is one of the chief beauties of 
the Park. Let anyone who wishes to sce what the Park 
would lose if it were destroyed walk from the broad water at 
the eastern end of the lake along the path running along the 
southern bank. He will find, as he looks up the winding path 
in front of him, that all he sees on his right is the water of the 
lake, with its green bank and its trees beyond; on his left he 
has a space of green turf which the shadows of plane trees 
“ counterchange with dusk and bright”; crocuses glow in the 
sunlight, woodpigeons walk daintily among elumps of daffodils, 





a stray thrush cocks his head at a worm. There is no bri 
to be seen. It is one of the virtues of the existing bri idge 
however ugly it may be, you do not see it until you are thas, 
close up toit. All that is seen from the path is a pork. 
flowers, birds, lawn and trees. The lawn fades inte aha 
distances; there are other lawns beyond, other trees, 
spaces of water—who knows how far he might not £0 und 
find the same quiet beauty? Then let the new path and the 
new bridge be imagined in their places. The lawn disap 
altogether; two hideous straight paths cut it up ne 
sliced cake. A white marble bridge is thrown id 
the water; white marble bridges cam be beautiful, but 
they are for formal parks and terraces, not for St 
James’s Park. The eye travels up the new path across 
the marble bridge—there was a willow on the left of % 
once, but the willow has gone—and at the end of a double line 
of saplings running precisely one hundred yards from the 
bridge to the Mall stands a superb pile of gilt and marbh 
statuary, fifty-five feet high. Fronting the Mall, but not ip 
be seen from the marble bridge, sits the figure of Peace, & 
she should sit, if the Memorial is to be placed there, with her 
back turned to St. James’s Park. 

The Committee argue that no alternative site is available, 
The argument cannot be allowed. The right place for the 
Monument, as Lord Redesdale himself admitted at the Mansion 
House meeting, is on the Charing Cross side of the Admiralty 
arches; but he stated that the Committee, in trying tp 
arrange for this site, were met by objections which were 
“insuperable,” but which “it would not be right to specify,” 
What kind of objections can these be, which cannot be 
specified when we are trying to find a place for a Memorial 
toa King? If they are insuperable, then what insuperable 
objection is there to placing the Memorial inside the arches, 
where it would correspond with the Victoria Memorial at 
the other end of the Mall? But in any case, so long as the 
objections to the position outside the arches remain 
unspecified, it will be impossible to convince the public that 
no other site is available except one which ruins St. James's 
Park. The Committee, in their desire to find a site for the 
Memorial, have forgotten altogether that they have a public 
to convince outside their own circle. They cannot forget 
that fact now; they cannot mistake the feeling which their 
proposals have aroused. In St. James’s Park London has a 
treasured possession—an old-fashioned garden with winding 
paths, sunlit lawns and flowers, noble trees, the brightness 
of water and the song of birds. Londoners love it just 
because it is such an old-fashioned garden ; they want to keep 
it as it is, green and quiet, and not to have it cut to pieces by 
straight roads and vistas leading to gilt, marble and statuary, 





OTHER PEOPLE'S HEROES. 


T is difficult sometimes to account for our friends’ friends, 
We wonder very often bow they came to be intimate 
with people so unlike themselves, and, in our hearts we some- 
times add, so unlike us. Of course, if we are really friendly 
people, we never say a word about the puzzle, and, as a rule, 
at least in individual instances, we manage to find solutions 
to fit the cases. So-and-so, we argue, is not a friend whom 
our friend would have chosen. He is an item of family pre 
perty and he likes him for association’s sake. Such-and-aueh 
aman, again, must be the recipient of gratitude. He must have 
done our friend a good turn in the past. That dull woman 
whom he is always so delighted to meet was very pretty once. 
Her charm lies not in herself but in the memory of those who 
knew her Jong ago. As to the other one that thinks herself 
clever, well, she certainly appreciates his abilities as well as 
her own. That vulgar man has the gift of constant cheer 
fulness. It distracts our friend in one sense and us in another. 
As to that man of leisure, who seems to take no interest 
except in sport or the acts of his own relations, perhaps there 
may be something manly under the clean and handsome 
mask which hides his individuality from the world— 
something which comes out to our friend when he is 
alone with him. After all, we like him better than the 
literary man who writes so well about every subject and only 
speaks on one—and that one himself. Now and then ou 
friends’ enemies puzzle us too. We do not really mean bis 
enemies, of course, in any serious sense. Some lighter word 
ought to be invented to describe modern encmies. Ennnty 
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riendly people is as dead as gluttony, but we still 
. from keen dislikes just as we suffer from bad indi- 
suffer We do not go about nowadays looking for 
e eeibes to do anyone any harm, but there are certain 
wre whom we hate to see, and sometimes we show it. Also 
ut a bad interpretation on their actions, and we 
we ways p : 

do not at all care if they come to know that we do. 

Now and then we have a friend who is the enemy of another 
friend. When first we find it out we are amazed. _But the 
amazement seldom lasts. As a rule we find some satisfactory 
explanation of the disagreeable fact. Very often it is nothing 
but a radical difference of opinion. Religious bitterness is 
almost dead—among the educated, at any rate—it is a mere 
platitude to say that the same sincere search for truth leads 
one man to Rome, and another to Geneva, and a third to 
Agnosticism, but those who smile comtemptuously at the man 
who feels a prejudice against his neighbour on account of his 
creed will make of his political opinions an @ priori argument 
against his bona fides. He cannot be a patriot because he 
does not agree with them about universal service. Perhaps 
they impeach his orthodoxy from the other side, and regard 
him as a bloodthirsty anachronism (any phrase will do to abuse 
amiscreant). It is ludicrous that it should be so, but it is. 
Another reason which will often account for an apparently un- 
reasonable dislike is the fact that we are each of us proud 
possessors of a darling and special virtue. There is some one 
matter, perhaps some very little matter, wherein our conduct 
is perfectly immaculate—perhaps we never forget to 
return a loan, even if it is only a sixpenny magazine; or we 
never improve a story, or never speak against anyone. There 
are some people who never make friends with anyone whose 
special virtue does not match theirs. Very likely, if we 
consider the matter, we shall find that that is the case with 
our friend and his enemy. Another frequent cause of un- 
reasonable dislike is resemblance : the man we dislike for no 
reason reminds us of one we hated with good cause. 

But, however difficult we may find it in individual instances 
to account for our friends’ likes and dislikes, we seldom find 
any difficulty in accounting for the society which he lives in 
as a whole. The element of choice comes in here so much 
less than is supposed. Except in the cases where people 
are born with a strong social will or an extreme social 
fastidiousness, men and women live, socially speaking, where 
they must. They are held where we find them by what we 
call “ties.” None need live in a house they do not like, 
and most need not live in a parish they do not like, but their 
choice of houses and surroundings is, as a rule, strictly limited, 
though they are not in the position of having what we call “no 
choice.” 

The really difficult thing to account for is the friends that our 
friends make, and the company they choose to keep, among 
the heroes of history and fiction. In the world of fiction there 
are no limitations; gratitude does not join us to one man, nor 
spite divide us from another. We can live in the highest or 
the lowest society—just as we please—and we are continually 
amazed at the choice of even our intimate friends. 
Some of them appear to move among the marionettes 
made by the second-rate romancers. Many, of course, 
keep only the best company, but even then we may 
wonder at their choice of friends. Who has not been 
amazed to hear some friend express an intense admiration, 
indeed confess a long-cherished passion, for some one we 
should least have expected them to like—say, for instance, 
Miss Austen’s Emma? Perhaps the speaker has married a 
wife who is the very opposite of the heroine who fascinates 

him. So far as we know he was free to choose, for 
Emmas are not so uncommon (though Elizabeths are rare), 
and we think he might easily have found one. Moreover, 
ke adores his daughters, who belong to a totally different type, 
and Mrs. So-and-so, who really is an Emma, is a woman he 
cannot away with, Emma—in the book—answers to some bit 
of his nature which we donot know. The present writer knows 
one woman who stoutly affirms that she would like to have 
married George Meredith’s “ Egoist.” The inequality of the 
Proposed yoke defies description, but she is matched by the men 
who declare themselves enamoured of Becky Sharpe, and then 
diligently hunt out and marry one of the few Amelias still 
to be found upon the market, Then what unexpected 
People may be said to spend their holidays with Trollope in 
Barchester! People who woyld, we should have thought, 


among f 





e utterly out of their element in a Cathedral town; 

who would be bgred by a gossip with Archdeacon 
Grantley, and could not be bothered to humour poor 
Mr. Crawley for two minutes together, and who 
never flirt, nor have flirted with any real young women of the 
type of Trollope’s heroines. They would be inclined to kick 
Johnny Eames if they saw him, yet his troubles interest 
them intensely. Is it the art which fascinates them? We 
doubt it. Itis the change of society. Sometimes, again, we find 
a young man, a sound, cheerful sort of person, who we thought 
might be on familiar terms with Scott’s characters, or at least 
with those of Louis Stevenson. In the world of fiction we should 
expect to see him in company with Alan Breck, or “the sea- 
faring man with one leg,” or consorting perhaps with one 
of Anthony Hope’s petty Kings. In real life he goes, roughly 
speaking, with those sort of people; but when he chooses his 
own friends without let or hindrance, we find him moping 
about with Maeterlinck, and making imaginary love to 
Mélisande. What have they in common? It is hopeless to 
wonder. Then it is really sad to find what excellent ladies 
absorbed in their domestic or their philanthropic concerns* 
go for holiday excursions into a world which modern novelists 
have created, where almost everyone is what, outside a book, 
they would certainly call very wicked and where most people 
are what anyone would call very unhappy indeed. How can 
it refresh them to do this? Apparently they take no harm 
from their bad company—they come back just the same. 
The only visible effect of their sojourn is to give them a 
slight contempt for those who prefer to read something more 
like real life. 

For ourselves, we must confess we never met the man who 
had read Shakespeare and the Bible andthem only. No man, 
we are certain, ever read Shakespeare without reading other 
books if he could get them. The people who do know Shake. 
speare well are very often not the people that we should 
expect to know him. Pick out from among your acquaintance 
some man of the world with a real acquaintance with its 
tragedy and its comedy, its men, its women, and its customa 
Very likely he will confess that he never takes Shakespeare 
off his shelves. Perhaps he will amaze you by saying he 
reads Dante every day. 

Sometimes we have felt as if the great proof of the existence 
of the subconscious self did not depend upon the evidence of 
the Psychical Society, but upon common observation. There 
is a self in many a man who is certainly not known to 
his friends, who lives in worlds that he never appears to enter. 





THE THREE GREAT PREJUDICES. 

DISCUSSION in the Nation of the late Lord Swaythling’s 

will, by which he bound his daughters to remain faithful 
to the strictest Judaism on pain of losing their estates, has 
led to the display of some anti-Semitic fireworks from an 
unexpected quarter. We dislike the spirit of Lord Swayth- 
ling’s will, which, in effect, forbids freedom of conscience, but 
we mistrust nearly as much the dark and mysterious hints of 
Mr. Chesterton that this kind of thing was only to be expected. 
Perhaps Mr, Chesterton is an anti-Semite for the purposes of 
paradox, but, at all events, his words are anti-Semitic enough, 
literally interpreted, to satisfy M. Edouard Drumont and to 
be printed in large type in the Libre Parole. According te 
Mr. Chesterton the Jews are “ monopoliste and wire-pullera, 
war-makers and strife-breakers, buyers of national honours 
and sellers of national honour”; they wield an “international 
and largely secret power”; they “sit in the inmost chambers 
of the State, and control it by a million filaments of 
politics and finance”; and “the Jew commands the 
sweat of Whitechapel and the blood of Spion Kop, is 
a traitor in France and a tyrant in England.” When 
a man as intelligent as Mr. Ohesterton parades both 
suspicion and prejudice—even though, as we must not 
forget, paradox leads him too easily to these extremities— 
we may be certain that prejudice is not nearly done with, 
and that it will rear up ite head for many generations to 
come in spite of all experience and accumulated disproofs. 
Prejudice is a drug, and occasionally it is a stimulant; 
and some of the finest acts of the noblest men have been 
wrought in sheer prejudice. Without prejudice, which is 
often the motive of honest souls, those acts would have re- 
mained undone. Brilliant and learned men, again, are 
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generally not free from prejudice, which is the human side 
of preternatural ability. But among ail the prejudices 
with which we are familiar, there are three which extend 
from one end of Europe to the other. The first is the 
prejudice against Jews, the second the prejudice against 
Freemasons, and the third the prejudice against Jesuits. 
These may be called the three great prejudices. 

Of these three prejudices the worst is that against Jews, 
because a Jew cannot help being a Jew. A man can help 
being a Freemason or a Jesuit; but to despise a Jew is like 
despising a hunchback or the victim of any other natural 
accident. It is right to condemn what may be considered— 
very often wrongly—Jewish qualities such as narrowness, like 
Lord Swaythling’s, or mercilessness in trading. But it is 
wrong and indefensible to cultivate a prejudice against a man 
for being born. As Shylock says— 

“Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer as a Christian is? if you prick us, do we not bleed? if 

“ you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? 
and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you in 
the rest, we will resemble you in that.” 


The anti-Semitic prejudice grows into an obsession even 
more rapidly than the anti-Freemason and the anti-Jesuit 
prejudices, though both these are marked obsessions. On 
the Continent the anti-Semites have some quasi-scientific 
explanation of their passion: they are rebutting a Semitic 
immigration in the interests of pure Aryanism. But sordid 
spite cannot really be exalted into the dignity of a racial 
vindication. It is less untrue than this to say that anti- 
Semitism is a retrogression to the Jew-baiting of the dark 
ages. A skilful Jewish apologist could actually have made 
out a first-class case for an atavistic reversion in the dis- 
graceful scenes in Germany in the seventies and eighties 
of last century, and in the organised anti-Semitism 
in France a few years later. How quickly the meta- 
physical professors of Germany could forget what Bismarck 
owed to the Jews im securing the unity of Germany, 
and how delicately the logicians of France could incriminate 
the Jews when politics made it convenient to forget that Jews 
are disliked simply because they are too keen as competitors 
in the markets of the world! Perhaps all prejudice is partially 
founded on envy. There is an arguable case for thinking so. 
The Christian is certainly envious of the Jew who sells things 
much more frequently than he produces them, and thus 
appears to have the easier and more profitable job. An in- 
genious observer once described Jewish trade as consisting in 
“ selling things like sponges, of which no one knows the proper 
price.” But we disbelieve in the“ filaments ” of Mr. Chesterton, 
and find that a Jew, kindly entreated, will do vast services 
to his adopted country. but when Jews are persecuted they 
are driven together; they combine, and may even resemble 
that atrocious animal of which it was said cet animal est tris 
méchant, quand on l’attaque il_se defend. In Great Britain the 
animal is tame, tractable, and agreeable, under a persistently 
reasonable treatment. 

The prejudice against Freemasonry is, of course, almost 
confined to Roman Catholics. They mistrust what threatens, 
or seems to suspicious minds to threaten, to become an 
imperium in imperio. Freemasonry is a rival to an exclusive 
authority. It is, moreover, secret; its dimensions are un- 
known, and its rites are mystical. On the Continent it is 
held to be, perhaps reasonably, a rationalising society. 
Universal brotherhood is certainly the precise reverse of 
the universal autocracy of the Pope. The two systems are 
mutually destructive. How odd it seems to us in Great 
Britain that anyone should promote Freemasonry into a 
monster! We think of it, perhaps, as a series of dining 
elubs; as an agreeable oasis of romantic ritual in a common- 
place and over-sane world; or regard its lodges as existing 
in our social system only to rival and keep within due limits 
the habitations of the Primrose League. 

But the Jesuits—they come nearer home to us. Shall 
we avow a minute prejudice? The stoutest Protestant 
can keep his eye, if we may be allowed the bull, on 
the religious orders which are hidden away—the Bene- 
dictines, Dominicans, Franciscans, and sueh like. But 
these terrible Jesuits come out into the world by pro- 
fession; they mingle with us; they wear clothes like 





ours; they try to convert us with intellectual arts and sec, 
graces. The Company is “a naked sword whose hilt ig a4 
Rome and whose point is everywhere.” History has 

its strength. Jesuits checked the Reformation from oves. 
flowing Europe; they engineered the counter- Reformation; 
they became the schoolmasters of Europe and taught theip 
doctrines with permeating ability and commanding grace ang 
courtesy. Dangerous people these! Yet their weakness is 
also plain in history. The greatness of Spain was upreare@ 
on Jesuitry and fell we know how. The Prance of the Grang 
Monarch was guided by the carefully drilled dogmatists of 
this autocratic Company, and when the revulsion came ij was 
an upheaval inspired by rationalism. On the whole, history 
is reassuring. But the Protestant mind is never comfortable 
within operative radius if not of the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means, at any rate of an obedience whieh 
renders him who owes it perinde ac cadaver. 

It is not customary for more than one of the three great 
prejudices to be entertained by the same person. But we 
know of a certain number of persons who entertain two. We 
once, however, knew a man—an Italian, a correspondent of 
the Spectator and a priest—who, astonishing as it sounds, 
sincerely entertained all three! His country, he declared, wag 
in deadly peril from three malign influences—“ the Jews, the 
Freemasons, and the Jesuits.” That, we take it, is a record, 
We wonder whether his case is unique. We think it must be 
In England, at all events, it would be impossible. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 
[To raz Eprrozg or Tux “Srecraror.”’} 

Srr,—Will you permit me to say something on the subject of 
the food supply of this country in the event of war, and the 
Declaration of London, because I agree entirely with Mr, 
Atherley-Jones in his letter published in your last issue, that 
the subject is one which deserves full consideration, though I 
cannot accept his conclusion that no reasonable person eould 
hold it to be for the interest of this country that the Declara 
tion should be ratified? Of the foodstuffs brought to this 
country, far the largest portion—I believe about 90 per cent. 
—is brought in British ships, and this, in the event of war, 
would of course be liable to seizure, not as contraband, but as 
private property of the enemy at sea. With this foodstaff 
the Declaration of London has nothing to do. As now, se 
after the ratification of the Declaration, we must look to our 
Navy to protect this branch of trade. 

The foodstuffs brought in neutral bottoms, though much 
less than that brought in British ships, is nevertheless of great 
importance to the country, and in the event of war the pro- 
portion would probably increase. 

No doubt there is a considerable body of opinion and 
practice in support of the view that foodstuffs can be treated 
as contraband only when intended for the supply of the 
armed forces of the belligerent. But the opposite opinion— 
namely, that foodstuffs may be treated as absolute contra- 
band (i.e., may be seized whether intended for the support of 
the civil or military inhabitants of a country)—has been put 
forward and acted upon by great nations to a much greater 
extent than is admitted in Mr. Atherley-Jones’s letter. To 
say nothing of the action of Napoleon during the great 
struggle with Britain, the doctrine was acted upon by usin 
1793 and in 1795, when we seized all vessels laden with pro 
visions which were bound to French ports, alleging as a 
sufficient justification that there was a prospect of reducing 
the enemy to submission by famine. In 1885 this doctrine 
was asserted to a full extent by France during her hostilities 
with China, when she declared shipments of rice destined for 
any port north of Canton to be contraband of war, alleging 
as sufficient excuse the importance of rice in the feeding 
of the Chinese people as well as of the Chinese armies. 
This action on the part of France is said to have 
brought about complete cessation of shipments of 
rice to China, and so, whether justifiable or not, effected 
the purpose im view; and, what is very noteworthy, the 
German Government refused, when solicited by its own 
merchants, to protest against the action of France on the 
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und that the step was justifiable | as increasing the diffi- 
F iiog of the Chinese and as tending to shorten the war. 
wealties Russia in 1904 placed provisions on a general list of 
Again, d, and, although she subsequently withdrew it 
ander pressure, she did 60 without any admission of its 
‘legality, and after having inflicted great injury upon our- 

‘salves and other neutrals. Furthermore, the doctrine is not 

unknown that, irrespective of treaty, a belligerent govern- 

ent bas the right, as against all neutrals, to determine 
what is and what is not contraband. 

From what I have said it is plain that there is a great 
‘wariety of opinion and practice on the question of how far 
“foodstuffs can be treated as absolute contraband; and it is 
obvious that if we were engaged in a war, our enemy would 
‘yemember that we are, above all other nations, dependent 
on sea-borne provisions, and that he would be under 
the strongest temptation to adopt the doctrine which 
‘would justify the seizure of all foodstuffs in neutral 
bottoms. 

. To this great peril we are exposed if the Declaration of 
London remains unratified, and from this great danger we are 
‘delivered if the Declaration be ratified. For, whatever may 
be said about it, this is plain : that no nation who was a party 
to it can ever declare foodstuffs to be absolute contraband. 
But then it is said that the definition of it as conditional con- 
jtraband is open to serious objection. I cannot think so. 

Article 83 provides that “conditional contraband is liable 

to capture if it be shown to be destined for the use of the 

armed forces or of a Government department of the enemy 
State, unless in the latter case the circumstances show that 
the goods cannot in fact be used for the purposes of the war 
in progress.” Now this seems to me perfectly reasonable and 
just. If corn be destined for the armed forces or fora Govern- 
iment department of the enemy, it is reasonable that it should 
ibe subject to seizure. Article 34 has been much relied upon 
as creating a difficulty; but it is an article dependent upon, 
and not enlarging, the effect of Article 33, It states certain 
presumptions with regard to goods being conditional contra- 
band. These presumptions are: Firstly, if the goods are 
consigned to enemy authorities, or secondly, if they are con- 
signed toa contractor established in the enemy country who, 
,a8 a matter of common knowledge, supplies articles of this 
}kind to the enemy Government; thirdly, if the goods be con- 
signed to a fortified place belonging to the enemy or, fourthly 
be consigned to some other place serving as a base for the 
armed forces of the enemy; and, lastly, it is provided that 
(where the above presumptions do not arise, the destination is 
‘presumed to be innocent. 

Now taking the four presumptions of what I may call guilt 
of the goods in question. Is not each one of them reasonable P 
‘If the goods are consigned to an enemy authority, who can 
doubt that they are intended for war? But supposing it can 
be shown that they are not destined for the armed forces or 
for the Government department of the enemy state, then the 
presumption is rebutted and the articles are held to be inno- 

ent. I will not pursue the inquiry further, but I will only 
observe that every one of the presumptions in question is only 
important so far as it tends to show that the goods are con- 
ditional contraband under Section 33; that every one of these 
presumptions may be rebutted on evidence of fact, and 
that where they do not apply, the presumption of innocence 
arises. 

Moreover, Article 35 would protect from seizure a vessel 
bearing foodstuffs to a neutral and neighbouring port, such 
as those of France, Holland, or Belgium, whence it might 
easily be transported to this country. 

Looking, then, at the Declaration of London simply as 
regards its effect upon the supply of foodstuffs to this 
country by neutral bottoms in case of war, it appears to me 
that a cogent case is made out for the ratification of the 
Declaration. 

May I add that no nation is so deeply interested in the 
ascertainment and codification of international maritime law 
as Great Britain; that, according to the best opinion which 
I can form, the other provisions of the Declaration are as a 


‘whole strongly in our favour; and that I feel that if England 


were, after all that she has done by way of negotiation at 
The Hague and in London, to resile from the position 
which she has hitherto taken up, and neglect to ratify the 
Declaration, she would expose herself to the merited contempt 





of the other great nations of the world, and delay indefinitely 

the progress of international relations of friendship.—I am, 

Sir, &c., Epwarp Fry. 
Failand. 





[To rae Eprrom or ram “Srzcraton,”’) 


Srr,—We shall all agree that, in considering the Declaration 
of London, it is of the first importance that no mistake should 
be made as to the treatment to which sea-borne commerce is 
liable as matters now stand, and will continue to stand if 
that Declaration should not be ratified. I must therefore ask 
for a little of your space in order to correct the statementa 
which, in your last issue, appear over a name so well calcu- 
lated to give them credence and currency as that of Mr. 
Atherley-Jones. We are told over that signature that “ under 
the present customary law neutral vessels carrying foodstuffs 
to any of the commercial ports of this country would not be 
liable to capture by an enemy,” because 

“the rule which has almost invariably obtained since the early 
part of the seventeenth century is that neutral vessels carrying 
foodstuffs to an enemy’s territories are exempt from capture 
unless the destination of the vessel, as evidenced by the ship’s 
papers or the admissions of the crew, be to the armed forces of the 
enemy (e.g., a fleet), or to a place of military or naval equipment. 
The exceptions to this rule were the extravagant claim of 
Napoleon,” &c, 

Now itis elementary knowledge among international lawyers 
that there is no one rule with regard to contraband that has 
almost invariably obtained during the last three centuries. 
For all that time there have been two rival doctrines, one of 
which, that stated by Mr. Atherley-Jones, with some inaccuracy 
to be presently noticed, has been supported by the majority of 
nations ; the other, the doctrine of France and Ruasia, has 
consistently declined to admit foodstuffs to any place in the 
list of contraband, and, indeed, has refused to admit the 
legality of conditional contraband at all, while its supporters 
have indemnified themselves by occasional sweeping prohibi- 
tions of the neutral trade in foodstuffs, going far beyond the 
limits to which the first-named school is restrained by ita 
recognition of conditional contraband asa lawful international 
institution. This great minority of European opinion Mr. 
Atherley-Jones not only ignores, he seems even to deny its 
existence, when he mentions as “the exceptions” to his rule 
only certain claims which he calls extravagant, as if 
Bynkershoek, Valin, Massé, Ortolan, nay, Vattel himself, had 
never written—as if, besides the innumerable treaties which 
enumerate the articles of contraband without mentioning pro- 
visions, there was not the Anglo-French Treaty of 1786, which 
expressly excepted them—and as if there had never been ar 
armed neutrality. 

Among the extraordinary claims mentioned by Mr. Atherley- 
Jones, our own action against France in 1793 was founded on 
the belief that the agriculture of France had been so disturbed 
by the Revolution that she could be reduced by famine, a case 
in which Vattel had declared it lawful to prevent neutrals 
from carrying foodstuffs to the enemy. Another of his in- 
stances is the prohibition by France in 1885 of trade with 
China in rice, which Bismarck told the Hamburg merchants 
was within her powers, And a third is Russia’s seizure of 
foodstuffs on their way to Japan in British ships, “a proceed- 
ing wholly contrary to the provisions of her own prize law.” 
The last remark is true, and ought to have suggested the 
close connection between a too narrow view of the general law 
of contraband and outrageous violations of the law so un- 
wisely laid down. Great Britain and the United States 
succeeded in inducing Russia to withdraw her pretensions on 
the occasion referred to, but the best security against the 
renewal of exorbitant pretensions by Russia or by any other 
power is that all nations should agree in adopting a reasonable 
doctrine of conditional contraband, such as the Declaration 
of London contains. 

I referred to there being some inaccuracy in the rule of 
contraband laid down by Mr. Atherley-Jones, besides the 
attribution to it of an extent of acceptance to which it has not 
yet attained. It is that the destination exposing foodstuffs 
to condemnation is too narrowly stated init. The noxious 
destination, even as an element in British doctrine, must not 
be limited to the fleets or places of military or naval equipment 
about which the cases have arisen—not even though it is the 
habit of English judges to adapt their expressions as closely 
as they can to the facts before them. We are not quite so 
stupid a people as that. The English decisions on the subject 
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have a principle which may be found in them by those who 
look for it, and which, on this subject as on all others, our 
judges themselves would not have hesitated to apply in other 
cases as they should arise. And we may be certain that the 
world at large, which we hope that the Declaration of London 
will bring into line, will not accept a rule-of-thumb enumera- 
tion of places to which the destination of foodstuffs will be 
noxious. The condition for being capturable laid down in 
Article 33—namely, the destination of the conditional contra- 
band for the use of the armed forces or of a Government 
department of the enemy—is a remarkably correct enuncia- 
tion of the principle which is already that of the majority of 
nations as well as of our own. 

One word as to “base,” the expression used in Article 34, 
not to enlarge the conditions laid down in Article 33 for goods 
being contraband, but to found a presumption that they are 
within those conditions. Of course there may be a base of 
supply as well as one of operations, but a purchase or two by 
or from a contractor or any other merchant will not make a 
base of supply. The expression, whether in its primary 
architectural sense or in any of its metaphorical senses, im- 
plies some kind of permanence. It may be a magazine from 
which forces can be supplied as occasion requires, or a Govern- 
ment office charged with supply, or something else. But 
either the English or the French language would be violated 
by calling the place of casual or occasional transactions a 
base. 

Lastly, Article 35 lays it down that goods not being absolute 
contraband sball not be captured on board a ship not bound 
to an enemy port. Mr. Atherley-Jones lays it down that 
therefore they may be captured on board a ship bound toa 
neutral port, from which they are to proceed to an enemy 
port by transhipment, because to act as if the article meant 
what it says would be “a device so transparently unreal.” I 
must leave this argument to be answered by those who under- 
stand it. 

I hope, Sir, that I have not been too severe on a letter to 
which you refer in a complimentary manner. It is with great 
regret that I differ from you on the Declaration of London, 
agreeing with you as I do on almost every other point of 
policy now before the public. Even on a point cognate to 
the Declaration, I have the happiness of agreeing with you in 
favour of a national guarantee for war risks on shipping.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. WESTLAKE. 





THE EXCLUDING RUBRIC. 

[To rue Epiror or tus “Spectator.” } 
Sir,—There are many clergymen who feel themselves con- 
scientiously bound to exclude unconfirmed persons from Holy 
Communion because the rubric appears to be quite explicit 
on the point. I think some of them would be relieved as well 
as surprised if they could be shown that the seemingly decisive 
rubric has properly no bearing on the case either of foreign 
Non-episcopalians or of our own Nonconformists. The 
history of the rubric makes this quite evident. As Bishop 
Creighton pointed out, the rubric “ was framed for normal 
cases, and did not contemplate the case of Nonconformists.” 
(Life, Vol. ii., p. 63.) In this view he said that Archbishop 
Benson agreed with him. (Ibid. pp. 275 f.) 

The earlier form of the rubric, as found in the Prayer 
Books of 1552, 1559 and 1604 ran thus: “ And there shall none 
be admitted to the Holy Communion until such time as 
he can say the Catechism, and be confirmed.” At the Restora- 
tion the Puritans included in their exceptions against the 
Prayer Book the following: “We desire that Confirmation 
may not be made so necessary to the Holy Communion as 
that none should be admitted to it unless they be confirmed.” 
Their objection lay mainly, not against Confirmation itself, 
which most of ‘them held, with Baxter, to be “an excellent 
duty,” but against the scandalous conditions under which 
Confirmation was commonly administered, the infrequency, 
the lack of preparation in the candidates, of responsibility in 
the parish clergy, often of reverence in the bishops. No one 
familiar with the history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries will doubt the reasonableness of their “exception.” 
Even the bishops, although they replied curtly that “ there is 
no inconvenience that Confirmation should be required before 
Communion, when it may be ordinarily obtained,” did so 
far make a concession to their opponents as to amend the 
rubric by adding the significant clause, “or be ready and 


desirous to be confirmed.” Thus the present rubric m 
be interpreted as adding stringency to the older rule, but 
rather as mitigating it in the interest of equity, 

Under that older rule, however, it is certain that the 
members of the other Reformed Churches were freely admitteg 
to communion, although they were mostly un 
Durel, writing in 1662, frequently emphasises this fact, as 
proving that the foreign Protestants did not share the 
of the English Nonconformists as to communicating in the 
Church of England. He quotes Bochart’s letter to Bishop 
Morley to this effect :— 

“There never were any of our Communion in England after 
they had attained the knowledge of the English tongue but dig 
willingly assist at God’s Service in your Churches, and receivo the 
Lord’s Supper of the hands of episcopal ministers, and of the 
bishops themselves when occasion was offered, which I profess I 
have done myself not without profit, when I studied divinity at 
Oxford and London.” (v, “The Liturgy Asserted,” p. 31, Londen, 
1662.) 

When the Lutherans of Dublin were cited to the Arch. 
bishop’s Consistory Court for refusing to receive the Sacrament 
in the Irish churches, the famous Bishop Bedell overcams 
their scruples. The English refugees on the Continent during 
the Marian persecution communicated with the Calvinistis 
Churches, and nearly a century later the bishops and clergy 
who fled from England after the ruin of the Monarchy did the 
same. Moderate Churchmen like Usher had always main. 
tained the duty and privilege of intercommunion between the 
Reformed Churches. High Churchmen, like Cosin and 
Granville, when compelled to face the issue, could not avoid 
the same conclusion. Durel, Brevint and Basire, all of whom 
afterwards held important preferment in the restored Church, 
acted as ministers in the Continental Churches. If, then, the 
unmitigated rubric of the earlier Prayer Books was under. 
stood to be quite consistent with the Communion of uncon 
firmed Calvinists and Lutherans, it is impossible to suppose 
that the more lenient rubric of the present Prayer Book is notso, 
The question of the Communion of non-Anglicans was much 
discussed in Queen Anne’s reign, when the intolerant legisla. 
tion promoted by the Tories seemed to portend a revival of 
the Caroline persecution. Bishop Burnet describes his own 
share in the Parliamentary debates :— 

“T ventured to say that aman might lawfully communicate 
with a Church that he thought had a worship and doctrine 
uncorrupted, and yet communicate more frequently with a Chureh 
that he thought more perfect, I myself had communicated with 
the Churches of Geneva and Holland, and yet at the same time 
communicated with the Church of England; so, though the 
dissenters were in a mistake, as to their opinion which was the 
more perfect Church, yet allowing them a toleration in that error, 
this practice might be justified.” (v,. “ History of his own Time,” 
Vol. v., p. 108.) 

Speaker Onslow’s note on this passage is of singular 
interest :— 

“This Bill [i.¢., the Occasional Conformity Bill] I am persuaded 

was very ill meant, the work of a party for other purposes; but 
occasional conformity, and in the Sacrament, merely for temporal 
emoluments, is very offensive, and often done against conscien¢s 
for the sake of profit. Occasional conformity from a principle of 
Christian charity, from true catholicism, or necessity of conimunien, 
may be very conscientious, and sometimes commendable, when there is 
no sin in the matter conformed to. The sacramental test is madea 
sad and profane use of by others, and many more, I fear, than the 
dissenters. It is become a great scandal.” 
In 1870 Archbishop Tait received a memorial signed by 1,5 
clergymen of the Church of England expressing their “ grief 
and astonishment at the admission, in Westminster Abbey, to 
the Blessed Sacrament, of teachers of various sects, openly 
separate from our communion.” In the course of his reply 
the Archbishop wrote :—= 

“Some of the memorialists are indignant at the admission of any 
Dissenters, however orthodox, to the Holy Communion in out 
Charch. I confess that I have no sympathy with such objections. 
I consider that the interpretation which these memorialists put 
upon the rubric to which they appeal, at the end of the Confirms 
tion service, is quite untenable. As at present advised, I believe 
this rubric to apply solely to our own people, and not to those 
members of foreign or dissenting bodies who occasionally conform. 
All who have studied the history of our Church, and especially of 
the reign of Queen Anne, when this question was earnestly debated, 
must know how it has been contended that the Church of England 
places no bar against occasional conformity.” (v. “Life of A. ©. 
Tait,” by Davidson and Benham. 3rd ed., vol. ii., p. 71.) 


I trust, Sir, that the large draft on your space which I have 
ventured to make will not be thought excessive. Certainly it 
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will not lack justification if what I have written shall enable 
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clergymen to read the excluding rubric in the light of 
- nd so to perceive its true significance as the domestic 
aye oe Church of England, binding on Anglicans and on 
— else. The occasional Communion of non-Anglicans is 
ra ‘ied by the larger considerations of Christian charity and 
et »siastical policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
_ H. HensLey HENson, 


Westminster Abbey. 





THE AUTOMATIC THEORY. 
[To rae Eprror or Tus “Srectator,”’} 

Sin,—Will you permit a humble member of the rank and file 
of the Conservative Party—albeit a very old Parliamentary 
hand who has been a diligent student of Constitutional 
history and law for something like half a century—to enter a 
warm protest against your theory of the “automatic” action 
of the Crown in accepting or rejecting the advice of its 
responsible Ministers? Iam old enough to remember the time 
when Queen Victoria, with the full assent of every Consti- 
tutional authority, practically dismissed the most popular man 
in England, Lord Palmerston, from his office of Foreign 
Secretary because he had taken for granted this “automatic ” 
action of the Crown in a matter of far less importance than 
the subversion of our Constitution and the degradation of our 
social system. 

It seems to me that you confuse “may” and “mu st.” It is, 
of course, quite true that “the King can do no wrong,” and 
if the Crown judges it to be right and constitutional to accept 
the advice of its Ministers on any particular matter, its action 
is ipso facto Constitutional, and it cannot be blamed, however, 
corrupt or flagitious that advice may prove to have been: it is 
the Minister who will have to be impeached. So far you are 
right. 

"Bat it is a very different thing to say that the Crown 
“must” accept that advice, though it may appear to be both 
corrupt and flagitious. No one who has any close acquaint- 
ance with the history of the last three reigns—or even such 
an acquaintance as may be obtained from the numerous 
diaries, letters, reminiscences, and similar records of the period, 
such as Queen Victoria’s “ Letters,” the “ Greville Memoirs,” 
and others—can hold that idea for one moment. Moreover, 
it is quite certain that the absolute reality of the discretionary 
powers of the Crown has been maintained in regard to the 
granting of honours and the appointment to certain offices 
more definitely than in any other direction, especially in cases 
in which considerations of morality, as distinguished from 
religion, are involved. It would be invidious to particularise, 
but more cases than one are notorious. And it cannot be 
denied!that, throughout the reigns of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward VII., public opinion has altogether approved 
the action of the Crown in this respect. 

it is idle to pretend any analogy whatever between the 
circumstances of to-day and those of 1831-32. 

Then there was a genera) uprising of public opinion 
throughout the country, in every class and in every county, 
even more marked in England than in the Celtic fringe. 
There was no question, no suggestion even, of corrupt 
“understandings” — whether called “bargains” or “no 
bargains ”’"—between Ministers desirous of office and factions 
desirous of obtaining political power by wrecking the Con- 
stitution. The demand for a coup d'état to be executed at the 

bidding of Ministers, and the resistance to it, were alike 
national movements; and the Crown had to consider, and did 
consider (for we now know all the negotiations), whether that 
demand had behind it the overwhelming majority of the 
nation; and there was no doubt whatever about the fact that 
it was so. The coup d'état that was asked for was in itself a 
minute one: it simply turned a very large minority in the 
Second Chamber into a very small majority. It in no way 
Whatever affected the social life of the country. Mr. 
Asquith has himself recommended the creation of nearly 
as many Radical peers, many of whom are now practi- 
tally good Conservatives. And, lastly, the condition of 
the country was such that the Crown had practically 
to choose between the small and comparatively insig- 
nificant coup d’état and the imminent probability of civil 
war. We all know with what extreme doubt and reluctance 
Lord Grey and Lord Brougham—both honourable English 
statesmen—timidly suggested the former alternative, and how 
eagerly and sincerely they both sought to find some other way 





out; indeed, Lord Brougham long afterwards intimated « 
doubt whether the actual creation would ever have been 
carried out in any case. 

To-day the circumstances are absolutely different in every 
respect. The anxiety for the Parliament Bill is entirely con- 
fined to Radical, Nationalist, and Socialist politicians. In the 
last two elections, since the hare was started by the Govern- 
ment at the dictation of Mr. Redmond, there has been an 
enormous turn-over of votes, not for, but against, the Govern- 
ment; so that it requires much impudence to suggest that the 
people are in favour of the Bill, and it is simply silly to 
pretend that they are in any way excited about it. Through- 
out England there is a considerable majority who look upon 
the “deal” between the Government and the Irish Nationaliste 
as altogether corrupt and disgraceful: even in the Celtic 
fringe there is a majority of the same way of thinking in the 
Universities and among the educated classes. It is admitted 
by every honest person that the creation of 500 puppet-peers 
would degrade our social system, and make it the laughing- 
stock (instead of, as now, the envy) of the civilised 
world. It is hard to understand how any reputable British 
statesman can ask the Crown to let loose in the country a 
horde of persons—designated as “ Right Honourables,” and 
entitled to be addressed by the Sovereign as “Our Right 
Trusty and well-beloved,” and so forth — who must be re- 
garded by all right-minded folk as social pariahs, by reason 
of the corrupt nature of their appointment as permanent 
legislators, as the price of future political services to be. 
rendered by them. Not one of these “noblemen” would be 
able to stand up in the face of the world and declare that 
his honours, his duties, and what ought to have been his 
great social position, had come to him bought only by 
merit. 

I see it stated by my old friend, Sir Henry Lucy, in the 
Observer, with reference to the suggested creation, that “the 
Prime Minister will avail himself of privileges conditionally 
secured before the country was appealed to last January.” 
The authority of Toby, M.P., is unimpeachable; but there 
is so much virtue in the word “conditionally” that perhaps, 
he would have been on safer ground if he had said that 
“the Prime Minister would like to avail himself,” &«.—I am 
Sir, &e., Rover LeTusrinag, 

Carlton Club. 

[Sir Roper Lethbridge preaches to the converted when he 
tells us of the monstrous injury which would be done to the 
Constitution by the creation of 500 Peers. We neither re- 
quire to be told that nor to be assured that the Government 
deserve the censure of all moderate men for their action 
Unfortunately, however, calling the Government names, 
however well deserved—and we think them thoroughly well 
deserved—cannot alter facts, and the facts are against us. A 
statement of the facts as they affect the King is all that is 
required to divest Sir Roper’s theories of any practical utility. 
The King must have Ministers, and while they are his 
Ministers he must follow their advice. If he does not, they 
resign and cease to be his Ministers. If he can replace them 
by other Ministers, of whose advice he approves, he can rejeot 
the advice of the Ministers in office. If not, not. But in the 
present case the King cannot get new Ministers without a 
Dissolution, and a third Dissolution would mean ruin to the 
Unionist Party. Therefore the Opposition cannot take offica, 
and therefore the King must act automatically. Therefore 
the Peers must choose, as we have said, whether forcing 
the creation of Peers or passing the Veto Bill till it can be 
repealed is the greater evil. It is a hideous dilemma, but we 
did not create it, and cannot be blamed for it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 
[To raz Eprror or ras “Srecratos.”’} 
Srr,—In an exceedingly interesting article in the January 
issue of the Quarterly Review, “ Austriacus” accuses Italy 
of aggressive designs, under cover of the Triple Alliance, 
against the Austrian Empire and of arming and preparing 
for the day when opportunity will allow her to put these 
designs into action. He shows that the attitude of Austria, 
on the other hand, is one eminently peaceful and unaggressive, 
and that nothing is nearer to her heart than the desire to live 
in friendly relations with her Latin neighbour. Italian offieial 
organs would, of course, deny emphatically the former allega- 
tions, but any observant person, cognisant of the Italian 
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eharacter and ideals, cannot but concur on broad lines with 
“ Austriacus’s” opinions. I should like to communicate, how- 
ever, to the English press a few words from Italy’s point of 
view, not so much to confute his facts but to refute his 
implication that Italy, in consequence of the facts, is the 
immoral party. Since the great speech of Sir Edward Grey 
on March 13th in the House of Commons, a great deal has 
been written and spoken about disarmament and the prospects 
of a permanent European peace. Italy has welcomed the idea 
with the utmost sympathy and enthusiasm. She recognises 
one fact, however, which does not seem to have been recognised 
abroad : Europe will never be able to lay down her arms until 
justice has been done to the claims of nationality ; Europe will 
never be able to lay down her arms until the motives of wars of 
principle are removed. Italy knows what this means from her 
own past history ; she knows what this means when she hears 
the cry of Italians beyond her frontiers, such as those of 
Istria and the Trentino—Italian not only in language and in 
geographical position, but in sentiment and in unyielding 
aspiration. She knows what this means when Albanian 
fugitives tell tales of pregnant Albanian women and Turkish 
bayonets unsolicitous for the propagation of a race so strong 
in the desire for independence. She knows what this means 
when she reads the evidence of a nation’s vitality in the 
literature of a people without a country—the Southern Slavs. 
And she knows that she herself is the one interested party, 
like Piemonte in her own case seventy years ago, who has a 
war chest and the strength to render possible, when the 
opportunity comes, the fulfilment of the hopes of nationalism. 
The Mazzinian and Garibaldian legends are not dead. They 
live bright in the heart of every Italian; and Italy will not 
shrink from what she considers her duty, though for some 
years it may augment the burden of taxation upon her people. 
Everyone must admit that Austria is the great obstacle to the 
hopes of nationalism in Europe. She is therefore the great 
obstacle to a permanent European peace, for nothing, neither 
good government nor fierce oppression, can curb the growing 
nationalist spirit. The time is not far off when these facts 
will have to be faced, and the dictum “If there were no 
Austrian Empire it would be necessary to create it” will then 
have to be put to the test. Italy has made up her mind which 
way toact. So have the Slavonic peoples. But Italy would 
be sorry if her friends the English public—the “children of 
freedom” as she has called them—took a wrong and un- 
sympathetic view of her warlike preparations from the article 
of “ Austriacus ” in the Quarterly Review. For it is principle 
and sympathy and love of humanity, not selfish aggression, 
which moves her policy.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 
Florence. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN IRELAND. 


(To rue Epiror or tus “ Sprcraror.”’} 
S1r,—The only value attaching to the opinions of an obscure 
supporter of the Government on such matters as Miss Richard- 
son’s letter in the Spectator of March 18th is that they are 
also the opinions of a great mass of obscure persons whose 
support will enable the Government to carry through its 
measures. Whether Miss Richardson’s statements and the 
eounter charges of the Nationalists are to be relied on, not 
knowing Ireland, I do not know. It is to be feared they are true, 
they sound so probable. Let it be granted then that the 
opposing factions illtreat and oppress one another in the spirit, 
though not to the extent, which has darkened every page of 
Irish history. How do those things bear upon Home Rule? 
The present system does not prevent them. Will Home Rule 
make them better or worse? Without first-hand knowledge 
we can only judge the contradictory reports from those on the 
spot in the light of experience and general principles. During 
the first few decades of the last century this country was torn 
by factions much as Ireland was recently, much more than she 
is now. The labouring classes were in almost open revolt, 
and revolution seemed not impossible. The admission of 
the violent elements into the system of government com- 
pletely changed them, and the Labour Party is to-day a 
stable support of the State. Responsibility wonderfully calms 
turbulent spirits. How often men who boasted what they would 
do when they got into the town council or the board of 
guardians are to be found pulling steadily at the collar along- 
side their fellow members! Events in South Africa confirm our 
faith, and when Miss Richardson points to the state of Ireland 





we reply we know no such sovereign remed 
ment. When the sinister imate the Church of Se 
held up to us, we give the same answer. Where hag the py; 
the greatest power—in America, in the Colonies, or in Treland? 
In France or Spain? I don’t want to say anything offensiy, 
to my fellow Christians, but sunshine and light com oe 
ills, and priestcraft has nowhere so little hold 88 in free 
contented self-governing communities. Letters like Mic, 
Richardson’s show how bitter is the legacy of the past, hoe 
much remains to be done, but, so far from frightening us fro 
Home Rule, confirm our belief in the need for it. You, 0 . 
articles on financial and other difficulties do not euislen ie 
that the problem is complicated. I think yon will fing thes 
to be some of the reasons why so many of us remain Homs 
Rulers.—I am, Sir, &c., Neno, 
{If Nemo is true to his principles, he should be ag 
advocate of exempting North-East Ulster from the com; 
Home Rule Bill.—Ep. Spectator.} 


[To tHe Eprror or Tae “ Specraror.”’} 

Srr,—Jn re Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s answer to Miss Richardson's 
“o’er true tales,” in which he challenges her statement of ths 
assault on the Salvation Army officer. That officer, Adjutant 
Cooke, is still living, and I can easily have his address found 
if Mr. Gwynn requires it. It is also the truth: no Salvation 
Army officers can go through Waterford streets in uniform 
and preach on waste pieces of ground unless under police pro. 
tection. I pass the huge joke of Mr. Gwynn wiring to, 
Roman Catholic priest did he know whether Protestants wen 
molested in Ireland, and the priest’s answer declaring by 
never heard of the outrage in the very city where he officiates, 
True the Salvation Army officers refused to prosecute. I harg 
for some weeks past carefully noted Mr. Gwynn’s communia. 
tions to your paper, and the above is an average sample of their 
accuracy. The largest employers of labour in Waterford an 
Protestants and well-to-do people, and probably nine ont of 
ten of them have no more love or desire for the Salvation 
Army than Mr. Stephen Gwynn. I do not know Miss Richari. 
son; but I believe with her that the bulk of the educated 
population of Ireland, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
abhor the thought of such Home Rule as Mr. Redmond pn. 
poses.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER, 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR AND HOME RULE, 

[To tue Eprrorn ov Tue “ Spscrator.’’)} 
Srr,—To anyone who may require three unanswerable argu. 
ments against the Home Rule case, I would suggest that he 
peruse an article appearing in the March number of the Con. 
temporary Review, which is a reproduction of one that appeared 
in the same Review in 1892. It is sufficient for my purpae, 
however, to quote the following extracts, and, if these words 
do not contain an irrefutable case against this policy, thenall 
I can say is that I fail to understand the English language! 
Lord Loreburn (then Mr. Reid) wrote as follows (and he now 
re-endorses his views) :— 

“ Absolute exclusion of Irish Members means an alteration in the 
status of Ireland which must either be followed by her release 
from all contributions to Imperial expenditure, or provoke an 
unanswerable complaint of inferiority to every other self-governing 
part of the Empire. 

“ Retention of Irish Members, with liberty to take part as hereto- 
fore by voice and vote on all subjects, affixes a disadvantage to 
England and Scotland by daily subjecting them to Irish inter 
ference in their internal affairs. . . . 

“ Retention of Irish Members, with liberty to take part only upon 
Imperial questions, . . . involves such instability that the mer 
necessity of avoiding constant changes of Government would 
weaken the authority of the House of Commons and thereby 
enhance that of the Crown or the House of Lords.” 

Lord Loreburn then goes on to review the results of these 
three policies. He rejects the first two as being quite hopeless, 
and in a faint-hearted way adopts the last, coupled, however, 
with these qualifying remarks, viz. :— 

“The third method would be free from injustice except that 
created by the worry, — and impotence insep: le 
from a constant succession of short-lived Governments. .- , 

Sir, I submit that a more convincing argument against this 
disastrous policy of Home Rule has never been enunciated. 
True it is that the whole trend of his Lordship’s arguments 8 
that some form of Home Rule is inevitable, but a more palpable 
example of the policy of despair can hardly be conceived. 
would therefore commend to all those, either on the platform ot 
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«she Press, Who are engaged in denouncing Home Rule that 
er sere ‘first turn to the lucid and eloquent article of the 
they * Chancellor for material best calculated to encourage 
Lord to this mad scheme of disintegration of the Empire. 
am &e., J. Mackay WItson. 


Currygrave. 





POLITICAL SITUATION. 
[To mmm Eprron or THE “ Srecraror.”] 
very thinking person will have read the Spectator’s 
articles on the present political situation with deep interest, 
snd to much advantage. As a matter of fact, much the 
strongest argument in favour of the decision by the Lords 
which you indicate is surely—though it is, perhaps, one not to 
be made unduly prominent at the present time—that a creation 
of peers once made cannot be undone, but the details of the 
jimitation of the power of the Lords can be modified as may 
be necessary if the so-called Unionists regain power presently. 
Iam afraid it is impossible now for them to bargain with the 
Government to give it support against the Nationalists, and, 
per contra, secure certain modifications in the Veto Bill. The 
fact is, 1am afraid, that the country does not trust them as 
regards professions of either Protection, or Reform of House 
of Lords, or Referendum. The party is not really democratic, 
which all parties must be now, and all Churches, if they are 
really to guide our democracy.—I an, Sir, &c., 
H. CO, FANSHAWE. 

9 Philbeach Gardens, Earl’s Court, S.W. 

[We cannot admit for 2 moment that the Unionist Party is 
not democratic. It is, in our opinion, far more democratic 
than the Liberal Party : witness the latter’s violent objections 
to taking a Poll of the People. We agree, however, with 
our correspondent when he notes that the Veto Bill is only 
a temporary evil, while the creation of peers might render 
a Jacobin domination far more durable.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Sir,—E 





TERCENTENARY OF THE AUTHORISED VERSION. 
[To tue Eprror or tam “SrectatTor,”’) 
§,—Kindly permit me briefly to answer the inquiry of “ X.” 
in your last issue as to what 1 mean by “the correct English 
order” of the words in the Authorised Version of the “ faith- 
fal sayings,” 1 Tim. i. 15, &c. I mean the correct order in 
those particular passages. I fully recognise, and was not 
denying, the propriety or necessity of placing the English 
adjective at the head of a sentence in other passages, such as, 
eg., inthe Beatitudes, and many others. Every sentence, to be 
properly rendered, needs to be considered with regard to its 
own particular circumstances. I intended, therefore, to convey, 
and must maintain, that no English prose writer, writing 
originally and not as pedantically translating, would write as 
do the revisers, “‘ Faithful is the saying,” instead of “It is a 
faithful saying,” any more than an English judge would say, 
“Clear is the case,” instead of “ The case is clear,” or “It is a 
clear case.” In accordance with my view, Luther, in German, 
correctly gives, “ Das ist gewisslich wahr,” and Crampon, in 
French, “ Cette parole est certaine.” The Rheims, omitting the 
copula, like the Latin and the Greek in the passages, simply 
has “A faithful saying.”—TI am, Sir, &ec., 
Kew Gardens. Joun B. McCLe.ian. 


[To rue Epiror or tas “ Spectator.” 
8ir,—Pray do not lend your columns any further to the 
attempt to make the celebration of the Tercentenary of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible an attack upon the Revised 
Version, which was never the intention of its promoters. The 
revisers of 1881 and 1884 would have been among the warmest 
participators in the Tercentenary. They certainly meant that 
their work should be such as would have approved itself to 
their predecessors. The Authorised Version is but the longest 
and most illustrious link in the long chain of English Versions, 
and the efforts still being made to translate the Bible into the 
language of the common people are at any rate in the spirit of 
Wiclif, Tyndale, and the Geneva translators. The violent 
language Dr. McClellan thinks fit to use about renderings which 
commended themselves to such scholars as Lightfoot, Field, 
Sanday, and Headlam ought to defeat its own object. There 
8 no! one of the renderings he objects to but is supported 
by great scholars both of Greek and English. “ Faithful is the 
saying” is very good English, and just gives the form of ex- 
clamationwhich is the probable tone of the original. “How true 





is the saying” is the rendering of the twentieth-century New 
Testament. “It is a faithful saying” only occurs in one of 
the five passages in the Authorised Version. Many are the 
testimonies to the way in which the Revised Version has made 
passages clear; some have said that for the first time it has 
enabled the English reader really to follow the arguments in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. I have read it publicly ever since it 
appeared, and I am sure no impartial hearer thinks that its style 
is in the main different from that of the Authorised Version. 
That there are unnecessary and even mistaken alterations in 
it no one, I suppose, would deny, but in the opinion of many 
good judges they are but one in a hundred by the side of the 
improvements.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry LAURENCE, 
Bulmer, York. 





NARROW ECCLESIASTICISM. 
[To raz Eprror or ras “ Srecrator.”’) 
S1r,—The correspondence in the Spectator on the Confirmation 
test for English Churchmanship has recalled to me an incident 
that occurred many years ago in India. A chaplain on the 
Government establishment, when visiting an out-station, 
refused the Holy Communion to an American missionary who 
presented himself at the holy table. The missionary was 
known to me as an earnest and devoted man. He belonged te 
the (American) Dutch Reformed Church, which was doing 
splendid work in the south of India. To such lengths—or 
depths—will narrow ecclesiasticism carry well-intentioned 
men. Surely such cases must make— 
“Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., 
Geo. Curystiz, Colonel (Indian Army). 
Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 





TEE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
(To rae Epiron or raz “ Specrator.”’} 
Sir,—Yonr note to Mr. Whitham’s letter is interesting. May 
I ask where you find that (1) Notorious evil living and (2) being 
guilty of depraving the Royal Supremacy are the only essential 
obstacles to baptised persons receiving the Communion? (1) is, 
of course, from the rubrics; but where does (2) come from, 
unless it be from the second Canon of 1604? But if this is 
its source, then what of Canons10and11? And if you do 
not allow the authority of these Canons, then what are the 
Canons which you refer to which have the force of law P—I 
am, Sir, &c., Rotanp G, MaTTHEw. 

The Hall, Wigan. 

[Canon 27 states that no minister shall wittingly administer 
the Sacrament “ to any that have spoken against and depraved 
His Majesty's Sovereign Authority in Causes Ecclesiastical.” 
Canons 10and 1lare respectively headed “Maintainers of Schis- 
matics in the Church of England censured ” and “ Maintainers 
of Conventicles censured.” We fully admit that an appeal to 
the Canons Ecclesiastical proves, on closer survey, a double- 
edged weapon. The Canons fire impartial broadsides into both 
sets of disputants in this controversy.—Ep. Spectator.] 





BETTING TIPS AND ODDS. 

[To raw Eprrom or tux “ Srrcrator.”"] 
Sre,—As I used to read the Spectator nearly forty years ago, 
and I still do, and as I have given the last twenty years of my 
life to the Betting question, will you let me say that “ Sporte- 
man” is mistaken in thinking that the Anglican clergy never 
say a word in condemnation of incitements to betting. I wish, 
indeed, that they more generally spoke against it, and more 
frequently; but the Archbishop of York and many others 
have arraigned it in the strongest terms. At the last York 
Diocesan Conference, Mr. Claude Leatham’s paper, “Sport 
Without Gambling,” was highly appreciated; and I myself 
addressed the last Newcastle Conference upon the subject, by 
request of the Bishop. I know nothing of the nature of any 
connection between the clergy and the Yorkshire Post and 
other newspapers, but the argument of “ Sportsman” appears 
to me to be a little finely drawn. 

But, on the other hand, the Spectator, in writing so strongly 
against Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree, does not seem to have 
given quite full consideration to the fact that, even if they 
were to follow up the partial reform they have effected by 
banishing the betting temptations from one of their organs, 
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the Daily News, by turning them out of others in which they 
are said to hold a large interest, such as the Star and Morning 
Leader, there would be no resulting benefit to the morals of 
the public while the law allows other papers to publish the 
odds, tips, &c. A large transfer of sales would take place 
from them to the Evening News and other prints. I have had 
mo communication with the gentlemen in question on the 
point, and they are unaware that I am writing this letter; but 
my long experience with regard to betting, and the Press in 
connection with it, enables me to speak with confidence in the 
matter. 

The only true remedy is the one consistently advocated by 
the Spectator—entire prohibition by law. A Parliamentary 
Bill is in preparation. In order to become effective, shop- 
keeping regulations have been found to need the legal 
authority of universal application. —I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN HAWEE, 
Hon. Sec. National Anti-Gambling League. 

13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

[We are bound to say that Mr. Hawke’s excuses for the 
proprietors of the Star fill us with profound astonishment. 
If people who believe betting to be wrong and a great 
national injury are to be excused from giving up a profit made 
out of betting on the grounds he suggests, what hope is there 
of making an appeal to the far greater number of people who 
do not regard betting as a sin perse, but who might on public 
grounds be induced to abandon incitements to betting? 
The present writer affords a case in point. Before dealing 
with that, he may be permitted to say, however, that it is most 
disagreeable to him once more to obtrude his own actions on 
the public, and he certainly makes no claim to have done 
anything heroic. He only did what the ordinary man 
would do in the circumstances. At the same time his 
action so well illustrates the point at issue that it 
would show a foolish reticence not to mention it. 
He does not take the puritanical line about betting, 
but he holds incitements to betting to be a great evil. 
Therefore, when he owned a paper specially interested in sport 
—t.e., the County Gentleman—he instructed his editor that 
he was to stop all betting advertisements, and not to put in 
any incitements to betting in the shape of tips or prophecies 
as to winners. This was disagreeable, as he was naturally 
anxious to make the paper a success. Though he did not 
think that it would be in the least a crime for him to 
make a bet, he was determined not to be responsible for 
nducing other people to bet who would very likely be 
without self-control, and to whom betting might prove a 
source of the utmost danger and demoralisation. He 
was not going to have their ruin on his conscience. 
The result on the paper was probably not financially beneficial 
but that is not the question. Now, in effect, Mr. Hawke says 
that the present writer was a fool for his pains, and that he 
might with a perfectly clear conscience have gone on giving 
tips in the County Gentleman while he controlled it, because 
other people were doing the same, because it did not really 
diminish the evil of betting to stcp it merely in one place, and 
because he could take the higher line in the Spectator!! It 
appears to us that if these are the considerations which are 
to govern men in regard to making a profit out of what they 
believe to be wrong—for there is the crux of the whole 
matter—all hope of moral improvement goes by the board. 
Moral omelettes will never be made without breaking eggs. 
Remember, too, that Messrs. Cadbury and Rowntree, and the 
Daily News and the Rowntree Social Trust, did not inherit 
the Star and Morning Leader. They bought them only a year 
and a half ago, and fully knew their nature. This, at any 
rate, is how it strikes us; but we do not pretend to be able to 
lay down an infallible Jaw on morals. Im any case, the 
Cadbury-Rowntree-Hawke doctrine is a far pleasanter one 
for the newspaper proprietor.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE PRESERVATION OF NATURAL BEAUTY. 
(To rue Eprror or rae “ Srecrator,”’] 
§1r,—Your suggestion that county councils should be given 
legal powers to preserve the amenities of their districts when 
threatened by industrial developments is excellent, and the 
coming exploitation of the Kent coal-field gives both oppor- 
tunity and urgent need for action. It has been the fashion 
to laugh at Kent coal asa delusion, because of some obvious 





: . : . ° <n 
m istakes in the earlier dealings with it, and j 
has been left to people who have been only toe elroy 
silently and without observation. The result ma te 
sudden arising of an important industrial district A te 
public knows anything about it. The screening of pth. 
by plantations would in many cases be easy and ine fie 
and the still more important laying out of the coming eat” 
villages upon proper lines, with adequate gardens to the 
tages, with sufficient open spaces, and with no cottages 4 
in continuous rows, might readily be dealt with by legislatign 
We are too late for such treatment of the coal-fel 

€ CO ds of 
North and West, but Kent is new and could be treated 
broad lines from the beginning—if action be taken soon eno > 
I have no doubt that it would be welcomed by the able me, 
who are directing the colliery works you refer to, 

It may interest you to know that at least one of the coal. 
owning undertakings, the Ebbefleet Coal Syndicate, Limited, 
which is boring for coal on the shores of Sandwich Haven in 
its privately distributed prospectus last September, virtually 
pledged itsclf to compel its mining tenants to preserve thy 
amenities of the district in at least one important respect, and 
you may think the paragraph on this subject worth 
quoting :— 

“It is well known that, through recent improvements jy 
engines of large power, using producer-gas obtained by distillates 
of refuse coal, it has become unnecessary in colliery operations ty 
burn ccal in boiler furnaces, or in any manner calculated to pro. 
duce smoke. In view of the natural prejudice against defacing 4 
beautiful part of the country by the smoke usually associated with 
colliery working, it is important that it should be known that such 
defacement is unnecessary. As gas engines have also the advan. 
tage of being much more economical than steam engines, th 
Syndicate proposes to bind its tenants (if it does not work th 
coal itself) to respect the amenities of the district in this matte” 
The use of gas engines implies not only the abolition of smote, 
but also the disuse of the tall chimneys which add so much to 
the defacement of colliery districts. The gas engines will of 
course drive dynamos, and as pumping and winding Will alike 
be done electrically, the lofty and ugly engine-houses hitherto 
required should be absent. The pit head-gear must, however, 
remain. 

This action of the Ebbsflect undertaking is the more im. 
portant because the land round Sandwich Haven, having te 
double advantage of coal on the spot and direct sea shipment, 
is likely to become a centre for other industries besides coal. 
getting, and it is to be hoped that the influence of th 
Syndicate may be effective in causing their operations also to 
be smokeless. With electric power generated by gas engines 
(the cheapest power of all) there are few factories which hare 
any occasion to produce smoke.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marx Rosrnson, M. Inst. CE, 

Parliament Chambers, Westminster. 

[Mr. Burns is a sincere friend and guardian of the beauties 
of his native land. Why should he not introduce this years 
Bill for creating Amenities Committees in all counties, armed 
with powers sufficient to compel colliery and other companies 
opening new works to carry on these works with a proper 
regard to the rights of the community in smokeless air ani 
unspoiled views? That the thing can be done without killing 
industry we are convinced. All that is wanted is a litle 
care and forethought, and a proper regard to the difference 
between beauty and ugliness, concord and discord, order and 
slovenliness.—Ep. Spectator.| 





AN EXHIBITION OF SLOVAK ART. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,’’] 
Srr,—I think many of your readers would be glad to amil 
themselves of an opportunity to visit the Exhibition of Slowk 
Works of Art that is now on view at the Doré Galleries in 
Bond Street. The objects exhibited include both picturesand 
sculptures, as well as pieces of pottery and embroidery. In 
each of these various forms the same eharacteristics of the 
Slovak temperament are most effectively displayed. The lore 
of gay colours and striking designs expresses itself equally 
in M. Joseph Uprka’s vivid paintings and in the simplest of 
the peasant costumes ; and many of those who look at the 
brilliant representations of Slovak processions and ceremonials 
given by the artists in this exhibition, will long for an oppor 
tunity of making the acquaintance of the actual scenes whieh 
they represent, and of the country which has inspired them 
But in any case no one who feels sympathetic to the asp 
tions of the Slovak race could fail to be interested by thee 
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the important position which Slovak art is likely to 


proofs of 
the immediate future.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 


jecupy in 





A SONG FOR THE CHILDREN’S CORONATION 
FESTIVAL. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “ Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—May I venture to advert to the letter of “ H. S.” in last 
Saturday’s Spectator with reference to the children singing in 
St. Paul’s and the impression it had on the musicians 
he names, and to remind you of Thackeray's delightfully ex- 
pressed estimation of the same in his “Four Georges,”’ 


namely :— 

“And yet there is one day in the year—a day when old George 
(the Third) loved with all his heart to attend it—when I think 
St. Paul’s presents the noblest sight in the whole world: when five 
thousand charity children, with cheeks like nosegays, and sweet 
fresh voices, sing the hymn which makes every heart thrill with 
praise and happiness. I have seen a hundred grand sights in the 
world—coronations, Parisian splendours, Crystal Palace openings, 
Popes’ chapels with their processions of long-tailed Cardinals and 
quavering choir of fat soprani—but think in all Christendom there 
is no such sight as charity children’s day—non Angli, sed angeli. 
As one looks at that beautiful multitude of innocents: as the first 
note strikes: indeed, one may almost fancy that cherubs are 


sing ° 
—Iam, Sir, &., W. F. K. 





EELS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—In last week’s Spectator I find the great number of eels 
sent by their tenants to various abbots given as an illustra- 
tion of the “great importance of eels in the diet of our 
ancestors”; but, setting aside the inclusion of abbots and the 
other clergy found in abbeys amongst our “ ancestors,” it 
seems to me the circumstance only shows the provident way 
the Church provided for its own Lenten and fasting fare. A 
fish diet was never popular with the masses in these Islands, 
was never considered food sufficiently substantial for a work- 
ing man. But I can make nothing of what follows: “A fresh- 
water eel is now an uncommon sight.” Fresh-water eels are 
to be found in thousands in all our fish markets, especially in 
London, the capture of these fish being a great and prosperous 
industry in most parts of the kingdom, especially in Ireland, 
But marshes do not “yield eels,” never did, though these 
strange fish often find their way into them. But the marsh 
eel is not the fresh-water eel of commerce at all, for the eel, 
Sir, as well as the salmon, has, you must know, its mysteries.— 
Iam, Sir, &., W. F. 

[The statement that “a fresh-water eel is now an uncommon 
sight” was too sweeping. It may not be as common as it 
was; but any one can see eels at fishmongers’, or can watch 
them coming up rivers in spring.—Ep. Spectator. } 





WOODPIGEONS AND GROWING CROPS. 
(To tas Eprror or tHE “ Srectator,”’} 
Siz,—I see from reports in several papers that farmers and 


others have this season found woodpigeons very destructive | 


to green crops. I know from experience they do a vast 
amount of damage in this way. When I detect them attacking 
a crop I adopt the following plan: I place poles or stakes 
about nine feet in length in the ground in a slanting position, 
dotted about here and there, and from twenty-five to thirty 
yardsapart. On the top of each pole I tie a piece of white 
calico, about three feet long and three inches wide. I have 
found the fluttering of these streamers most efficacious in 
scaring the birds from the crop. I believe if those now com- 
plaining would carry out this plan they would be troubled in 
that field no more during the season.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Weston Farm, Albury. RicHARD CoE. 





THE EARLIEST CASE OF COLD STORAGE. 
[To tue Epiror or THe “ Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—In Macaulay's Essay on “ Lord Bacon” he points out 
that in 1626 the subject of his memoir tried the experiment 
of stuffing a fowl with snow to prevent it from putrefying, 
and, in carrying out the work, caught cold, from which he 
died. Macaulay adds, “In the last letter that he ever wrote 
with fingers which, as he said, could not steadily hold a pen, 
he did not omit to mention that the experiment of the snow 
had succeeded excellently well.” If, however, we turn to 
nature there are instances in Siberia of mammoths preserved 





in ice so that their flesh is still eatable from a period probably 
coeval with the first appearance of man on this globe. If the 
Romans brought to their banquets the dainties of all the 
known world, had they not some knowledge of cold storage ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Hitn 

2 Whinney Field, Halifax. 





FICTION AND MORALS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “Srecratror.”] 

Srr,—In reading your note on the subject of “Fiction and 
Morals” it occurs to me that possibly some of the distinguished 
men and women who are showing their interest in this matter 
may have forgotten, or even may not know, of the work of the 
National Home-Reading Union. For 21 years this Union has 
worked under its chief founder, the late Dr. John Paton, in an 
untiring effort to lead all classes of the community, and especially 
the young, to read pure and good literature, considering that in 
this way will the taste fer what is poor and objectionable be most 
successfully eradicated. The aims and methods of the Union, its 
book-lists and magazines, and its circles, have been frequently 
described in your columns, but the fullest particulars will be 
given on application to the Secretary, Miss Read, 12 York Build- 
ings, Adelphi, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., M. R, Pripyam. 





AN APPEAL FOR THE BLIND. 
[To tux Epiror oF THE “Srecrator.”’ } 


Srr,— We have taken a consensus of opinion amongst the intelli- 
gent blind, and are rather startled to find the almost unanimity 
with which they agree on one point. Their deprivation does not 
distress them in the least. They scarcely spare a thought to the 
circumstance. What they dread is the penury and helplessness 
too often arising from their affliction. Sympathy with them in 
their blindness is, if anything, rather distasteful. Sympathy 
with them in the efforts they make to surmount its real difficulties 
is always acceptable. “'Teach me how to earn my bread,” said 
one, “and this long darkness will not trouble me one jot.” 

It is to meet this great need that we are working year by year. 
Come and see for yourselves the effect which self-support has on 
the men and women who work here so cheerfully. One hundred 
and six blind persons received the benefits of the Institution 
during the past year, and then think of the hundreds who as yet 
are kept out of this better life and are compelled to beg or sell in 
the street. Many a young man or woman would be only too glad 
to enter into these privileges. But, though we have accommoda- 
tion, we lack the necessary funds. We have opened a special fund 
to meet this most pressing need. Will you help us to extend the 
benefits of an active and useful career to these unfortunate 
people? “A little help,” says the proverb, “is worth a great deal 
of pity,” and the help will not be despised because of its small- 
ness.— Yours faithfully, Portman, Trustee 

Association for Promoting the General 

Welfare of the Blind, 
258 Tottenham Court Road, W. 

(Written from her Braille shorthand notes by the blind typist. 
Ruth Davies.) 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 


BURNING OFF. 
THEY'RE burning off in the Rampadells: 
The tawny flames up-rise 
With greedy licking around the trees; 
The fierce breath sears our eyes 


From cores already grown furnace-hot— 
The logs are well alight 

We throw more wood where the flameless heart 
Is throbbing red and white. 


The fire bites deep in that beating heart, 
The creamy smoke-wreaths ooze 

From cracks and knot-holes along the trunk, 
And melt in greys and blues. 


And when the moon has gone from the sky, 
And night has settled down, 

A red glare shows from the Rampadells 
Grim as a burning town. 
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Full seven fathoms above the rest 
A tree stands, great and old; 

A red-hot column whence fly the sparks, 
One ceaseless shower of gold. 


All hail the king of the fire before 
He sway and crack and crash 

To earth—for surely to-morrow’s sun 
Will see but white fine ash. 


The king in his robe of falling stars 
No more shall leave behind, 
And where he stood with his silent court 
The wheat shall bow to the wind. 
DorotHEeA MACKELLAR. 








BOOKS. 


THE WORK OF J. M. SYNGE* 


THE death of the late J. M. Synge, at a moment when he 
seemed to be entering upon the period of bis full maturity, 
was not only a loss to Ireland. His work bad qualities which 
made it universal. It was impossible not to recognise in it 
the awakening of a new influence, strongly individual, 
wonderfully expressive in its rich and glowing idiom, full of 
vitality and passion. His instincts were admirably sound and 
sane. He understood that it is not so much the ultimate 
object of life, as life itself, which bewilders and fascinates us. 
He saw, too, that to be a master of character a writer has to 
discover not the difference of one man from another, but the 
resemblance of one to all; and it is this elemental quality of 
his characters which gives to them an extended significance, 
and fills some of his work with a sense of tragedy almost 
Aeschylean in its depth and power. Maurya, in Riders 
to the Sea, when her son Bartley is brought home dead, says :— 

“They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more the sea 
can do to me. . . . I'll have no call now to be upcrying and pray- 
ing when the wind breaks from the south, and you can hear the 
surf is in the east, and the surf is in the west, making a great stir 
with the two noises, and they hitting one on the other. I'll have 
no call now to be going down and getting Holy Water in the dark 
nights after Samhain, and I won’t care what way the sea is when 
I hear the other women keening. . .. It isn’t that I haven’t 
prayed for you, Bartley, to the Almighty God. It isn’t that I 
haven’t said prayers in the dark night till you wouldn’t know what 
I'd be saying; but it’s a great rest Pll have now, and it’s time, 
surely. It’s a great rest I'll have now, and great sleeping in the 
long nights after Samhain, if it’s only a bit of wet flour we do 
have to eat, and maybe a fish that would be stinking.” 


The simplicity of this passage, its stark realism, the poignant 
intensity of its emotion are all extraordinarily Greek in 
The fact that bis characters are drawn from simple 
and primitive people, herds and fishermen, whose life is 
alternately a conflict with the blind forces of nature and an 
acquiescence in them, tends ultimately to raise them to heroic 
proportions, and they become for us types or personifications 


feeling. 


of mankind’s eternal and unprofitable strife with fate. They 
are great because nothing stands between them and the direct 
shock of circumstance. Mr. Synge, however, was not pre- 
occupied exclusively with tragedy. He saw clearly enough 
that tragedy and comedy deal with the same material and are 
merely different modes of representation, that the ultimate 
object of both and the real business of the artist is with life 
itself. He had teo sure an instinct about life, too keen a 
delight in its gaiety, in the extraordinary power of humanity 
to recreate itself through imagination, to cloud his work with 
a uniform pessimism. The laughter of his people is as full 
and spontaneous as their sorrow. There is not a page of 
The Playboy of the Western World which does not 
overflow with humour and vivacity, and with that peculiar 
attribute of the Irish people—a genius for full-flavoured over- 
whelming abuse. Christy Mahon describes the Widow Casey 
as “a walking terror from beyond tke hills, and she two score 
and five years, and two hundredweights and five pounds in the 
weighing scales, with a limping leg on her and a blinded eye, 
and she a woman of noted misbehaviour with the old and 
young”; and a little later as “she a hag this day with a 
tongue on her has the crews and sea-birds scattered, the way 





* The Werk of John M. Synge. Four Vols. Dublin: Maunsell and Co. 
(24s. net.) 





a 
they wouldn’t cast a shadow on her garden with the dread of 
her curse.” But Pegeen’s abuse of the Widow Quin is even 
more eloquent :-— 

“Pegeen (with noisy scorn): ‘It’s true the Lord God formed 

you to contrive indeed. Doesn’t the world know you reared a 
black ram at your own breast so that the Lord Bishop of 
Connaught felt the elements of a Christian, and he eating it after 
in a kidney stew? Doesn’t the world know you've been seen 
shaving the foxy skipper from France, for a threepenny bit and a 
sop of grass tobacco would wring the liver from a mountain goat 
you'd meet leaping the hills?’ Widow Quin (with amusement): 
‘Do you hear her now, young fellow? Do you hear the way she'j 
be rating at your own self when a week is by?’” 
The vitality of all this, the spontaneous fertility of invention, 
the extreme flexibility of expression, are quite admirable, 
Mr. Synge drew his material from the life about him, the 
life which he describes, from a more detached point of 
view, in his prose essays, The Aran Islands, In Wicklow, and 
In West Kerry. It was in the Aran Islands that he heard the 
story of the man who killed his father with a spade; which 
he uses in The Playboy; and he describes the moral attitude 
of the people who sheltered the criminal in their 
own words: “Such a man, they say, will be quiet all 
the rest of his life, and if you suggest that punishment is 
needed as an example, they ask, ‘ Would any man kill his 
father if he was able to help it?’” He laid the scene of 
the play, however, in Wicklow; and the races on the sands, 
the Stooks of the Dead Women, and perhaps even the foxy 
French skipper, prove to us, when we come upon them in 
his prose account of Wicklow, how closely he followed 
reality. It was in the Aran Islands, also, that he heard from 
an old man the tale which forms the plot of The Shadow of 
the Glen; and it was from a herd at the fair of Aughrim, in 
Wicklow, that he had the tale of The Tinker’s Wedding, as 
the tinker himself strode away from them into the darkness. 
When he tells us how the Aran Islanders ride their horses, 
with a halter instead of a bridle, sitting sideways on the 
withers, at full gallop, we think of how Bartley met bis death 
in Riders to the Sea ; and when he speaks of the strong maternal 
instinct which fills the women with a continual dread of the 
sea, we think of old Maurya. The life itself, which he 
studied with such tender fidelity, in its follies and vices as 
well as in its heroisms, had become a part of his consciousness, 
Compare The Playboy of the Western World with John Bull's 
Other Island, to see the difference between life handled finely 
and imaginatively and what is, after all, nothing but 
vanity and vexation of spirit. The difference is simply that 
Mr. Shaw is always concerned with those conditions of life 
which are transient and irrelevant, while Mr. Synge is always 
concerned with the passions and emotions which are eternal 
and universal. 

It is because Mr. Synge was chiefly an artist in life, a poet 
in the sense of being a creator, that we prefer his tragedies to 
his comedies. He returned to tragedy in Deirdre of the 
Sorrows, the play in which he revealed his powers more 
completely than in any other. Here again his material is 
drawn from the life of the people; but it has been shifted 
back into that twilight of myth and legend of which it seems 
at times to be only a strange survival; and the light and 
shadow are more delicately graduated, the emotions more 
exquisitely strung. He is always a poet in his handling of 
life, but here he is more of a poet than ever: the fatalism and 
the emotion suffuse and transfigure the reality. The Medes 
of Euripides knows whither fate is leading her, but the con- 
sciousness of it cannot shake her resolve. It is the same with 
Deirdre. She sees that her love for Naisi will bring death 
upon him and his brothers and herself, but the imperious 
necessity of love overmasters her. Her speeches have an 
extraordinary beauty of phrase, full of a haunting music, a8 
she speaks of the fatality that follows after all joy and beauty 
given to man :— 

“It’s this hour we’re between the daytime and a night where 
there is sleep for ever, and isn’t it a better thing to be following 
on to a near death, than to be bending the head down, and 
dragging with the feet, and seeing one day a blight showing on 
love where it is sweet and tender? ...... We're seven years 
without roughness or growing weary; seven years so sweet an 
shining, the gods would be hard set to give us seven days the like 
of them. It’s for that we’re going to Emain, where there'll be & 
rest for ever, or a place for forgetting, in great crowds, and they 
making a stir.” 

She speaks thus after Fergus has told her and Naisi that 
that they will grow weary of each other, and their love wither. 
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Her words are curiously Greek in feeling. We think im- 


mediately of the Greek epigram :— 

Tis Sivara ywava Toy epdpevey ei wapaxudCer, 

xdyra cuvay avrg und’ dwedrcrméuevos ; 

Tis Bivar’ od dpéoa Thy Thucpov, éxOts dpéoxwy ; 

ei Papéres, Ti wabdy abpiov ode dpéoe: ; * 
Such a passion as Deirdre’s is not remote from us, however 

ly it transcends human experience, because it springs 

from a sense of mortality common to all. Greek, too, in some 
aspects, is her lament over the grave of Naisi and his 
brothers: “It’s you three will mot see age or death 
coming—you that were my company when the fires on the hill- 
tops were put out, and the stars were our friends only. I'll 
tarn my thoughts back from this night that’s pitiful for the 
Jack of pity, to the time it was your rods and cloaks made a 
little tent for me where there’d be a birch tree making shelter, 
anda dry stone; though, from this day, my own fingers will 
be making a tent for me, spreading out my hairs and they 
knotted with the rain.” 

We have scarcely spoken about the literary quality of 
Synge’s work, and perhaps there is no need that we should, 
as with all fine art there is a perfect adaptation of the means 
to the end; the matter and the style here are inseparable. 
One of the most delightful characteristics of his work is his 
power of showing us, without any apparent break in the dia- 
logue, glimpses of landscape, “twilight in the woods with 
Naisi, when beech trees were silver and copper, and ash-trees 
were fine gold,” and “the stars among the clear 
tres of Glen da Ruadh, or the moon pausing to 
rest her on the edges of the hills,” and flights of birds, and 
the sheep pasturing, the pools of the rivers, and the cool 
ferns. These glimpses illuminate all his work, and are 
clearest in Deirdre, though there we should do wrong to 
separate them from the bewildering beauty of the play itself, 
a beauty that seems borrowed of woods and waters with the 
wind stirring them, a thing scarcely to be spoken about, but 
to be felt inwardly, and treasured up in the heart. 





AMURATH TO AMURATH.+ 
Tus book is a record of travel in the valleys of the Euphrates 
and Tigris during the spring and summer of 1909. The districts 
through which the writer travelled are the most interesting 
in the world, and the five months of travel were those critical 
days during which the Constitution born in the summer of 
1908 trembled in the balance. Miss Bell is admirably 
equipped to do justice both to the place and the time, not 
only as archeologist, linguist and intrepid traveller, but as 
one full of a sincere love of the country and people, with a gift 
for entering into the life and thoughts of the men she meets, 
whatever their race or profession. The book is many-sided. 
It reflects the keen interest felt by the author in mountain and 
desert, men and monuments, past and present. “'I'he banks 
of the Euphrates echo with ghostly alarums, the Meso- 
potamian deserts are full of the rumour of phantom armies.” 
The layman can understand the long hours spent in measuring 
and surveying mosque and palace and fortress, for she makes 
him feel that they are the monuments of men once living 
and that each marks a stage in the unbroken continuity of 
Eastern history. She makes us feel the delight of travel where 
the guidebook is the Anabasis, and seeing from the mound 
which marks the capital of the Hittites “the line drawn 
from Samosata to Thapsacus strung with battlefields 
whereon the claims of Hurope and Asia were fought 
out.” At the same time she makes us take to heart 
the lesson “that the people of the West can conquer 
but never hold Asia, even when they go under the banners 
of Alexander himself.” And while giving the past a 
very living existence, she presents us with a remarkably 
vivid gallery of contemporary portraits drawn with humour, 
kindness, and great literary charm. The conversations she 
records, held with every kind and condition of men, during a 
crisis of such vast importance in the history of the East, must 
remain of great historical value. She sums up her own 
opinion of the crisis in words full of good-will, but also full of 
warning. “The victories of peace are more laborious than 








. 

“Who may know if a loved one passes the prime, while ever with him and 
re left alone? Who may not satisfy to-day who satisfied yesterday? And 
; satisfy, what should befall him not to satisfy to-morrow ?’’—See Select 

Syrame from the Greek Anthology by J. W. MacKail, p. 128. 
Amurath to Amurath, By Gertrude Bell. London: W. Heinemann. [lés. 


those of war. They demand a higher integrity than that 
which has been practised hitherto in Turkey, and a finer con- 
ception of citizenship than any which has been current there.” 
Yes, indeed! “Still stands the ancient sacrifice.” Perhaps 
the East as well as the West will return to the old answer of 
the man of Tarsus, “ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
Liberty.” ‘The old tyranny, she says, is lifted, but it has left 
its shadow over the land. Indeed the shadow as experienced 
by many characters in the book is sufficiently black. 
“Christian and Moslem, see how we labour! If the Constitu- 
tion were worth anything the poor would not work for such 
small rewards.” “They talk of liberty,” says another, “but 
there is no change in the world.” Most enlightening, in view 
of recent events, is the conversation between an Arab anda 
zaptieh. ‘“ When there is liberty,” says the guardian of the 
law, “there will be no raiding and the Arabs will serve as 
soldiers.” “No,” returns the Arab, “we will not bow 
our heads to any Government. To the Arabs belongs 
command.” Perhaps the tone which will prevail in the 
end is to be found in the despairing wish of the 
poor peasant: “ We should be better satisfied to see the 
soldiers govern. We need a strong hand that the poor may 
enjoy the fruits of their labour”; or else in the pious assertion 
of Sheikh Hamri, “How can there be liberty under Islam ? 
Shall I take a wife contrary to the laws of Islam and call it 
liberty? God forbid!” There are two scenes which particu- 
larly impress the imagination as typical of those stirring days. 
The first is the graphic account of the caravan’s arrival at 
Mosul just at the moment when the guns were announcing 
the deposition ef Abdul Hamid and the accession of the new 
Sultan. The second is the meeting of the Christian guide 
Fattuh (a most fascinating personage who describes himself 
as belonging to “no religion but the religion of God”) with 
a caravan of Moslems fresh from the massacres of Adana. 
To abridge these descriptions would be to spoil them. Let 
the reader see for himself. Of a different order of interest is 
the account of the perilous dash across the Desert and the 
amazing apparition of the fortified hunting palace of Ukheidir, 
deserted for a thousand years and hitherto unknown. Norcan 
we readily forget the superb compliment of the Bedouin 
who gave Miss Bell his horse to hold as he went forward to 
reconnoitre some suspicious strangers: “In the day of raids 
I do not trust my mare to my own brother, lest he should see 
the foe and fear and ride away. But to you I gave her be- 
cause I know that the heart of the English is strong.” It is 
indeed a wonderful thing to travel along those “ rolling waters 
that are charged with the history of the ancient world,” to 
breakfast with devil worshippers and dine with a Prior, to see 
Noah’s ark reposing on the mountain-top in a bed of red 
tulips, to sip coffee with a bishop, and, looking over the plains 
of Assyria, to hear His Beatitude recount how St. Matthew 
converted the eldest son of Sennacherib, and then to descend 
to the Plain and hear from the lips of one who lived by 
carnage, and lived well, how he got his guns from the Persian 
Gulf and his protection from the Sultan. How much light is 
thrown on current politics by simple facts, learned at first 
hand, with regard to the secular war of Tribesman and Culti- 
vator, the beneficent influence of the advancing railway, and 
the sure hopes, based on visible records, held out by irrigation! 
La chose vue, how much itis! But still more is the human 
heart which provides the link between the present and the 
past, between races and creeds, and makes us understand that 
we cannot be indifferent to them, for they are all mortalia. 
To our mind, among many charms, this is the principal] 
charm of this enchanting book. 





ENGLAND IN THE SUDAN-* 
Yacous PasHa Artin, who will be remembered as formerly 
Under-Secretary in the Egyptian Education Department, made 
journeys up the Blue Nile and the White Nile in company with 
Professor Sayce in the winter of 1908-9, and has here repro- 
duced the letters which he wrote to his wife describing bis 
experiences. They are written with little art, and the author 
has not troubled to cut out even the most fugitive passages. 
Nevertheless, aided by a host of illustrations, they do give a 
real impression of the strange mingled populations, Negro 
and Arab, which inhabit the banks of the Nile. The author is 





*England in the Sudan. By Yacoub Pasha Artin. Translated from the 
French of the Author by George Robb. With Illustrations and Map. London: 
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a minute recorder of everything he sees and of everything 
said to him, yet we continually find ourselves wondering what 
his opinions really are. He naturally knows Egypt well; he 
knows Englishmen well ; he knows Europe well. He therefore 
has standards. It would really be very interesting if sometimes 
he would draw the curtain from his own mind and let us look 
into it. But no; he tells us what others say freely enough, 
ana then, if he adds his own comments, they are always an 
extremely correct expression of a very common truth. He 
describes a conversation with a Coptic store-keeper whom he 
had asked if the cotton-worm had done much damage :— 

“He proved to be both an orator and a philosopher, for he 
instantly replied: ‘Ah, Sir, don’t believe that; the worms are 
mnocent! Know that in this matter it is the punishment of God ! 
Last high Nile all the big landowners planted the largest possible 
amount of cotton, nothing but cotton! Nobody thought of the 
poor people, of the masses that need corn for their sustenance, or 
of the unfortunate animals that require barley and beans for their 
food. What is the result? We are now eating corn at famine 
prices, for it costs P.T. 200 per ardeb, whilst the landowners sold 
their cotton at P.T. 420 per cantar! And they seemed happy to 
have done some harm to the poor. God, in His unfathomable 
wisdom, allowed the cotton to be of good quality so that it sold 
dear! Doubtless He was punishing the people for their sins by 
compelling them to buy their corn very dear! Why is this? 
How can we tell? Seek for the reason! As for me, I know, but 
I’m not at liberty to speak !’” 

This plaint implies a condemnation of the land system. Is 
it right or wrong? Why does the Copt speak thus? Of 
course the author may have set down the Copt’s words, and 
was quite entitled to do so, for what they were worth, thinking 
that they required no comment. But when this kind of thing 
occurs again and again, we ask ourselves why one so familiar 
with Egypt has so few analogies and applications to draw out 
of his experience when he visits the Sudan. Such criticism 
as the following goes so wide of the proper mark that its very 
harmlessness is provoking. Having discovered how the 
Belgian Governor of Lado was killed and eaten by natives, the 
author says :— 

“When will such a people become civilised? If thousands of 
years have as yet failed to civilise them, are we justified in 
expecting that thousands more will be effective? And, besides, 
is the material and moral progress of civilisation a constant 
quantity ? When these people reach a period of civilisation, 
may not other peoples, who at present call them (the blacks) 
barbarians, themselves fall back into barbarism and savagery in 
their turn? Adam and Eve were indeed very wrong to disobey 
their Creator!” 

One cannot come to profitably close quarters with the 
problem of Europe in Africa when the last thirty years are 
not distinguished from the “thousands of years” which went 
before for the purpose of theorising on the destiny of the 
subject races. We have mentioned at once this unwillingness of 
the author to declare his opinions because it is very striking, 
and prevents the book from being of serious value. But we 
may now turn to some of the scenes described which do, as we 
have said, bring before us real visions of Sudanese life. 

There are some particularly interesting statements about 
the short rising of Abd el Kader, the murderer of the 
zourageous Mr. Scott-Moncrieff. The author asked an Arab 
how it was that a man like Abd el Kader, who was in no sense 
asoldier and must have been a very uninspiring man to follow 
in the field, could command the allegiance of so many persons. 
The answer was :— 

“God gives power and victory to whom He wills! Abd el Kader 
was a saint: he could recite the Koran by heart and did penance 
for his sins. The result was that disciples crowded around him, 
and they all lived on the charity of tue public that sympathised 
with his doctrines. When a man, inspired as he was, finds him- 
self sufficiently supported, he invites us ignorant Arabs to join 
with him and to provide him with the means of living at the 
same time as we increase the number of his adherents. If we 
refuse, we are sure to be killed the moment he gets hold of us, and 
our property will be pillaged and seized for the profit of his 
followers. If, on the other hand, we join him, the Government 
pursues us, and if we are caught we are imprisoned for months or 
even years. On leaving prison we once again become friends of 
the Government. The last argument of the dervishes is death, 
whereas the Nassara* do not like to kill. It is thus clearly to our 
interest to follow the dervishes—by so doing we save our life!” 

It seems, however, that Abd el Kader—“an honest bigot” 
the author calls him—alienated as much sympathy as he 
gained among Arabs, because in the murder of Mr. Scott- 
Moncrieff he violated the Arab laws of hospitality. The 
author's informant thought that if Abd el‘Kader had had the 


* Christians, meaning the English in this case. 
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strenuous character of the Mahdi and the knack of raisi 
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Arab passion to fever-heat he would have preached that th 
Government was ruining Arabs by the policy of liberat; , 
2 a Tating 
their slaves. Then “the whole Sudan, from one end to 
A r eee the 
other, would have risen in revolt. 

On the difficult question of fuel for steamers the author 
writes :— 

“The banks of the Blue and White Niles are for the most 
covered with forests of various species of trees, and the Gover. 
ment has established at fixed distances firewood stations, to which 
it sends gangs of unemployed or vagabond Negroes and others, 
These men, under the superintendence of a chief and a clerk, eut 
down trees and prepare logs, which are supplied to passing steam 
boats that are in need of them. In spite of the fact that larc. 
numbers of such men are employed at these stations, and that 
their daily cost—including pay, rations, tools, &c.—amounts to 
five piastres, the wood supplies the same amount of heat as the 
coal at a quarter of the cost, or, in other words, a half-sovereign’s 
worth of wood furnishes the same amount of heat as a ton of coal 
which costs over £2 on the Blue Nile. But can this system of pro. 
viding fuel be carried on indefinitely? Such a thing is incredible 
for the forests become rapidly dismantled of their trees in propor. 
tion as commercial activity along the river increases, and as the 
wooded parts get farther and farther away from the banks the 
cost of the wood becomes dearer and dearer. The difficulty is one 
that calls for immediate attention, inasmuch as within a relatively 
short period trade will have so much increased that the problem 
of provision of fuel will be beyond possibility of solution.” 

Since these words were written an ingenious person has 
invented a method of turning the sudd, or river weed, into fuel 
by compressing it into blocks. We do not know whether this 
invention has satisfied expectations, but if it is, or can be, per- 
fected, it is obvious that fuel will never be wanting in the 
Sudan. 

The author has no reserve in his admiration for the coolness 
confidence, and resource of the young British officials who 
control vast districts and are building up a system of 
administration which will one day, perhaps, be comparable 
with the Indian Civil Service. “I have known,” says the 
author, “Turks, Circassians, Kurds, Russians, Frenchmen, 
&e., who also are all admirable in their way, but the majority 
of the Englishmen whom I have met in the Sudan, the vast 
majority, I may say, have that confidence in themselves and 
their chiefs which gives them a self-assurance and disciplined 
character exceeding by far anything else I have seen and 
known as self-reliance.” Again in comparing the Sudan of 
to-day with the Sudan before the re-conquest, he says :— 

“Tn place of thefts, pillage, murder, and a theocratic and auto- 
cratic anarchy—if I may so speak—I find a regular, humane and 
just Government, whose whole care is directed to securing equal 
justice for all under its rule, and whose only aim is to enrich the 
people, to enlighten them by education, and to instruct them in 
their duties and rights.” 

Here is the author’s sketch of the official who directs the 
work of suppressing the slave trade :— 

“Mr. Gorringe has his spies and the slave merchants theirs, 
and sometimes the same spy acts for both parties. For a young, 
strong man, who is energetic and sport-loving, I cannot conceive 
a more fascinating occupation than that of chief of the Slave 
Repression Department: his is a life of adventure, danger, and 
successes. In the case of the slave merchants these same incite- 
ments exist, but, in addition, there is their hope of gain, whilst the 
uncertainty of their future leads them to exercising greater cir- 
cumspection and to the exhibition of more skill and endurance of 
fatigue than can be shown by their pursuers, 

“The most of the slave merchants know Gorringe, and just as in 

the heroic ages, whenever a raid is on foot, these daring men give 
notice of their intentions to Gorringe, either out of sheer bravado 
or chivalry, or to deceive him as to the part of the frontier they 
will cross.” 
The racial characteristics of the Sudan are likely to be 
changed considerably in the next few generations by the 
increase of Arab blood. According to the author, the 
ratio of births in Arab and Negro families is as five te 
two. Of course the Arabs are polygamists and the Negroes 
are not; but, though that fact explains to some extent the dis- 
proportion in the birth-rate, it does not dispose of it. The 
author was aided in many ways by the Sirdar, Sir Reginald 
Wingate, and the book only increases one’s respect for the 
latter’s untiring and well-directed administration. 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF TRADE POLICY." 


Tus is a most useful and opportune book. Mr. Drage tells ut 
in the preface that it is an instalment of a larger work on 
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Elderand Co. [10s. 6d. net.} 
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ial Organisation, and is issued at the present time with 
(mp « to providing data for the discussions at the Imperial 
8 nn, In 1914 the great European Powers will revise 
of their commercial treaties, and it will be well for 
then to have made up her mind on her trade policy. 
The author's aim is to enable the ordinary man to reach some 
intelligent decision. He has no brief for either side, for 
though a strong Conservative he has found difficulty in 
accepting the tariff policy of his party. He sets out 
fally the arguments on both sides, and does _what the 
common disputant never does—he examines critically the 
statistics upon which both arguments are founded. It is a 
compilation, but in our special circumstances 2 fair-minded 
compilation is much more valuable than the most brilliant 
special pleading. vie 

The evidence on the subject is much less clear and full than 
most people imagine. In the United Kingdom the statistical 
year does not coincide with the fiscal year, the former ending 
in December and the latter in March. The statistics of 
the Colonies vary, the trade returns being made up 
either to the end of December, March or June. The cost 
of insurance and freight is included in the United 
Kingdom values for imports, but not in those of the 
United States. In comparing the shipping on the register 
of the different countries we must remember that there are 
different limits of registration. The matter is still more con- 
fused in the case of any comparison of industrial conditions, 
As to prices, those of Britain were collected in 1903-4, those 
of Germany in 1906-7, and those of France during 1907-8. 
Again, “the wages quoted for France and Germany are based 
on returns of earnings in an ordinary week, those of England 
and Wales are standard time rates. What the relation of 
actual earnings to standard rates is we do not know.” 
Ordinary statistics must therefore be weighed, and not merely 
enumerated; and at the best the conclusion is a probability, 
not a dogma. 

Mr. Drage begins with a short historical study of Free 
Trade. He notes that the ideal of Cobden and his friends, a 
system of absolute Free Trade, never existed in England and 
never will. “Simultaneously with the establishment of free 
imports, the policy of restrictions on free competition and 
free exchange of labour was inaugurated ” in the Factory Acts; 
and since then we have got a complete code of social legislation. 
The results of Free Imports are shown in the trade and revenue 
figures ‘since 1846. It is possible maybe to make too much of 
these figures, but it is impossible to deny that so far as they go 
they show that the Cobdenite reforms have justified themselves 
ander the conditions existing between 1846 and 1900. The 
question for us is whether that justification still holds good. 
For ourselves, we say without doubt, hesitation, or misgiving 
that it does, and that a system of free exchange must always 
be more conducive to the increase and accumulation of wealth 
than any system of restriction. It is madness to hmit exchanges 
with the object of producing abundance, though you may, of 
course, limit them with other objects, moral and political, in 
view. Let us, however, hear Mr. Drage. 

Mr. Drage criticises the Tariff Reform policy in its com- 
ponent parts, beginning with Imperial Preference. He con- 
siders in detail British trade with the chief countries of the 
world and with her separate oversea dominions. Especially valu- 
able is his lucid summary of the recent history of the Canadian 
tariff. The chief argument for Imperial Preference, besides 
the political one, is that though our foreign trade is progressing, 
yet weare being ousted in many trades from the European pro- 
tected markets, and are finding competition increasingly severe 
in the neutral markets. The Colonies obviously offer a more ex- 
panding market than old settled countries, butso far the statistics 
do not show thatthe rate of increase of British exports to Colonial 
markets has been greater than to foreign markets. Mr. Drage 
thinks “it inevitable that the United States from natural condi- 
tions should dominate the Canadian markets,” and he does not 
think that the British preference is likely to be increased. (In 
this regard, however, it may be noted that the Western farmers, 
having got a chance of a free market in the United States, are 
beginning to clamour for an increase of the British preference 
to 50 per cent. It is their form of Free Trade.) With regard 

“a preference on Colonial foodstuffs imported to Britain, 
Mr. Drage very pertinently remarks that the argument of a self- 
sufficing Empire only applies to Canada, since of the other corn- 
producing dominions India is subject to famine and Australia 


Britain by 








to drought. It would be dangerous to be entirely dependent 
on Canada, for she is clearly beginning to look to China and 
Japan, that are rapidly becoming corn-consuming countries. 
Further, there is the difficulty of countries like Egypt and 
the Argentine, which are virtually commercial colonies of 
Britain. It would be exceedingly difficult to discriminate 
against them under any system of Imperial Preference. On 
the whole, therefore, Mr. Drage concludes against the 
possibility of an Imperial Preference. 

He next deals with the question of Retaliation. Here he 
considers that the Tariff Reformer has, within limits, a 
good argument. It is urged, though Professor Marshall 
differs, that the British Empire offers to protected European 
countries a unique market, and therefore possesses a kind of 
‘“‘buyer’s monopoly.” It is clear that the “ most-favoured 
nation ” cluuse is of very little use, for in practice it is nullified 
by a system of minute scheduling. ‘The recent tariff war 
between Germany and Canada, with its satisfactory issue for 
Canada, shows what can be done by retaliation when a 
country, either as exporter or importer, has a natural “ pull” 
over another country. The whole question is one of fact. 
Retaliation against certain nations with regard to certain 
commodities may be idle and wasteful: against other countries 
it may be economically justifiable. Mr. Drage points out, 
however, that retaliation may involve a tariff war, with all its 
disasters, and that a country which in its trade policy faces 
war conditions must be certain that the need is really urgent. 
As to “dumping,” he thinks this a matter on which we have 
very little reliable information; but in the case of a scientifically 
planned attempt to destroy certain industries, he is prepared 
to resort to drastic measures. He would favour action on 
the lines of the Brussels Sugar Convention, or, failing that, 
retaliation. He points out, however, that the protected 
countries of Europe are bound by commercial treaties which 
last for a number of years, and that we could only retaliate 
with success when the treaties were on the point of de- 
termining. 

He deals finally with Tariff Reform in its form of 
Protection. We have no space to analyse his very full and 
extensive argument, which covers every branch of the subject. 
He exposes the fallacies of much of the Protectionist case; 
but his opinion that the Free Trade doctrine, that the greatest 
aggregate wealth is obtained if each country produces that for 
which it is best adapted and can therefore produce cheapest, is 
subject to limitations “ owing to the tendency among modern 
industrial countries towards identity of employment, and also 
owing to the fact that acquired aptitudes fostered by Govern- 
ment organisation are now as important as natural aptitudes.” 
He examines in detail the condition of our staple industries, 
and finds the Protectionist case not proven in their regard. 
On the revenue question, he states the opposing theories of the 
source of fresh supplies, and would seem to incline to Sir Robert 
Giffen’s view that a broad basis of indirect taxation is less 
dangerous than the wastage of capital which would follow from 
the Radical policy. He thinks little of the Protectionist argu- 
ment about unemployment, and takes Mr. Beveridge’s view 
that an increased demand for labour, even supposing that 
Protection inspired this, is no cure for unemployment. We 
are bound tosay that in our opinion Mr. Drage overstates 
this point. We do not believe that Protection would 
increase productivity, but would, indeed, if the whole trade 
of the country is considered, do exactly the reverse ; but we 
do believe that an increased productivity, if it came about, 
would come far nearer to curing the evil of unemploy- 
ment than Mr. Drage is inclined to think. Finally, he 
deals with shipping and agriculture. He is an earnest 
advocate of a reform in the shipping laws so as to increase 
the proportion of British sailors, and to open foreign coast- 
ing trade to our ships in return for similar privileges within 
the Empire. He advocates agricultural reform by means of 
better education and organisation, for what is still the 
greatest of British industries might be enormously increased 
by taking a leaf out of the book of other European states. He 
finds that in Britain the proportion of our people engaged in 
productive industry is decreasing. Finance is more and more 
taking the place of commerce. We are becoming the money- 
lenders instead of the workshop of the world. We do not 
want to become a Rentner Staat, and Mr. Drage would find 
the remedy in the development of our shipping. “If our 
exports are to be invisible, let them be services in transport ; 
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let us be the international carriers. The sea can produce for 
us a hardier race than the Steck Exchange can provide.” 

Mr. Drage has many other suggestions for Imperial 
organisation in the direction of uniformity in commercial law 
and practice. These are matters on which all parties are 
agreed. But the unique value of his work is that it really 
faces, fairly and squarely, both sides of the disputed fiscal 
question. Most people are apt to be partisans and to under- 
estimate their opponent’s argument, because in certain parts 
it isdemonstrably wrong. Mr. Drage’s book is the best kind of 
eirenicon, for it brings everything by careful and patient 
examination to the test of facts, and it is never dogmatic. 





HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDERNESS.* 


Me. HesketH PrRicHARD has written a pleasant and inter- 
esting aecount of his varied sporting trips. His style is easy 
and vivid. He is a thorough sportsman in every sense. He 
has visited some little-known and some unexplored regions; 
and the photographs of his caribou heads, in particular, show 
that he has been rewarded by obtaining excellent trophies. 
The hunting camps which he writes of in the present volume 
were pitched in Patagonia, Newfoundland, Labrador, and 
Eastern Canada and in Norway, where in 1905 eighteen elk- 
rights in the province of Namdalen were rented. Here, need- 
less to say, hunting was carried on under comparatively 
luxurious conditions, but the methods of hunting the elk of 
the old world and the moose of the new world form a curious 
contrast and provide matter for an interesting chapter. Much 
of the ground covered in Patagonia, Labrador, and Newfound- 
land (Mr. Prichard tells us) had not previously been visited by 
sportsmen. He also adds that during these trips he calcu- 
lates that he fired at an animal on an average once for every 
six days hunting. ‘I'his may serve to dispel the idea 
that big-game shooting is inseparable from slaughter on 
a large scale. The two opening chapters on Patagonia and 
the Andes contain the most noteworthy portions of the book, 
because they give an account of places which most sportsmen 
know little of, and about which even less has been written. 
We are bound to add that the average sportsman will not feel 
much attracted by the virgin ground that is open to him. In 
Patagonia all vegetation is stunted by unceasing winds that 
sweep across the country. The game consists of cattle, which 
run wild, pumas, foxes, cavies, and, above all, herds of guan- 
acos. These strange and unpleasing animals, which represent 
the camel family in the neo-tropical region, according to our 
author, have high sporting qualities. The critical reader who 
is also a zoologist will not fail to notice that Lady Helen 
Graham, who contributes a number of clever and effective 
illastrations, has drawn the guanacos’ feet inaccurately. She 
also appears to have forgotten that in the reindeer or caribou 
both sexes normally bear antlers. Mr. Caldwell’s coloured 
plates form a pleasing feature of the work, and there are 
numerous photographs as well. In the Andes, the small deer 
called guemal form the chief object of sport. The jaguar, 
according to Mr. Prichard’s information, does not extend 
south of the Rio Negro. In North America, of course, moose 
and caribou trophies were the attractions. 





A CHATEAU IN BRITTANY. t 
Tats is one of the pleasantest and most readable among the 
many books on Brittany that have lately appeared. The 
author, though she does not explain the situation in so many 
words, appears to have belonged to a very delightful party of 
Americans who established themselves for some months in a 
large old house, half chiteau, half farm, in the environs of 
Dinard, and from that point to have explored a certain part of 
the province. The party, it seems, were neither artists, anti- 
quarians, archeologists, nor devoted to any other science. 
They made no discoveries outside the beaten track; their 
headquarters, as we perceive, were on familiar ground; and 
yet the book has a most singular freshness, with a note of per- 
sonal enjoyment which in these days is enough to take a 
reader captive and to lead him on through nearly thirty chap- 
ters without any sense of weariness. No one would have be- 





* Hunting Camps in Weod and Wilderness. By H. Hesketh Prichard. F. Z. 8. 
With a foreword by F. C. Selous. Dlustrated Lady Helen Graham, E. G. 
Caldwell, and from photographs. London: William Heinemann. 15s, net.) 

+ A Chéteau in Britteny. By Mary J. Atkinson, with 16 Iustrations and 
“sontispiece. London: Stanley Paul and Co, [10s. 6d. net.) 





lieved, indeed, that there was still so much to 8a: 
Dinard, St. Malo, St. Servan, Auray, Carnac, Quim a —_ 
Quimper, Morlaix, Dinan, and the rest. There ig nothi — 
to be said, and Miss Atkinson has not aimed at at 
What she has written down is merely the personal cui . 
of herself and her friends, their often original impressions, the 
information they picked up from the people and gleaned from 
old histories; for they despised no source of queer informs. 
tion. Unlike the modern tourist, who flies from place to 
place in his motor, they travelled in slow cross-country traing 
and were jolted in local carriages; the drawbacks being coun. 
terpoised by a large acquaintance with the peasant Population 
as it went about its own affairs. 

Some of the newest and most interesting pages are those - 
which the author describes the sailing in early spring, and the 
return in late autumn, of the St. Malo fishing fleet, It is in 
many ways a pitiful tale of poverty and trouble. Some of the 
men have lost in storm or shipwreck all their ne pow 
sessions—mattress, jerseys, fishing tackle. They are helped by 
the kindness of their neighbours to start again, for no calli 
claims more active sympathy than this. There seems to be 
little hope or enthusiasm in setting out on the long voyages of 
hardship and danger by which these poor fellows eurn , 
doubtful livelihood, and Miss Atkinson concludes that only 
Breton patience, assisted by Breton drunkenness, would ever 
face them at all. And then there is the excitement of the 
return, as, beginning towards the end of September, “the ships 
come straggling home.” Through the autumn and early 
winter they appear one by one; but some are always missing, 
and are vainly expected for months, while “fears and hope 
contend, to die down at last into the dull despair of the 
widowed and fatherless.” 

Besides her sympathetic study of the lives of the people, 
with many of whom she really made friends, and whom she 
understands in a fashion very rare among travellers, and 
beyond her many fresh and charming pages of description 
and gay adventure, Miss Atkinson shows a keen interest in 
the history of Brittany and the more or less legendary lives of 
its heroes. Very lightly and agreeably she tells the stories of 
the Dukes and Duchesses of Brittany, of Du Guesclin, his 
brother, and his fairy wife Tiphaine, and later of Jacques 
Cartier, Duguay-Trouin, Hervé Riel, La Bourdonnais, and 
more of the bold seamen of whose names St. Malo and the 
Breton coast may well be proud. 

We can only hope that the old province has not actually 
seen the last of the kindly visitor who ends her book by wish- 
ing it what sounds like a final farewell. 





THE PSALTER.* 
The first and second of the “Six English Versions” here 
exhibited in parallel columns are Coverdale (1535) and the 
Great Bible (1539), otherwise known as “ Cromwell's Bible.” 
Coverdale had much to do with the latter, being employed 
by Cromwell and afterwards by Cranmer in the work 
of revision. An edition, with a preface by Cranmer, 
appeared in 1540; two more followed in that year, 
and three in 1541, Coverdale having been busy with 
all. From these two we get the Prayer Book Psalter, 
which is practically Coverdale’s work. Then we have 
(3) the Geneva Version, made by the Protestant exiles 
who found a refuge in that city during Mary's reign; 
(4) the Bishop’s Bible, executed under the auspices of 
Archbishop Parker, the Psalter being the work of one 
“T. B.,” who is variously identified with Thomas Becon 
and Thomas Bickley ; (5) the Authorised Version (1611); and 
(6) the Revised Version (1885). Mr. Wright completes his work 
by giving an appendix in which we have first the marginal read- 
ings where they exist (the Great Bible not having any), and 
secondly, the variations found in successive editions of 1—. 
Any comparison of the merits of the six is, of course, impos 
sible to us. Interesting examples may, however, be givet 
One is to be found in Psalm Ixv.9. In the Prayer Book, where 
it is divided into two verses, it stands: “ Thou visitest the 
earth and blessest it: Thou makest it very plenteous. The 
river of God is full of water; Thou preparest their corn, for 
so Thou providest for the earth.” The variation of 1—4 are of 
little consequence ; they all give the general sense of a Divine 





* The Heraplar Psalter: The Book of Nature in Siz English Versions. Edited 
by. ot Aldis Wright, M.A. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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f food. The Authorised is ambiguous, the second 
standing thus: “hou preparest them corn, when 
Thou hast 80 provided for it”; but the Revised brings 

Jearly the meaning: “Thou providest them corn, 
= > Thou hast so prepared the earth.” This preparation of 
a tlh is the subject of the next verse, watering the 
et settling or lowering the ridges, softening the soil, and 
blessing the springing. An example of wide diversity of 
meaning is to be found in lxviii. 80. Here the Prayer Book 
bas, “ When the company of the spearmen are scattered 
abroad among the beasts of the people so that they humbly 
bring pieces of silver.” The Authorised has “Rebuke the 
company of the spearmen, the multitude of the bulls, with 
the calves of the people, till every one submit himself with 
pieces of silver ”- while the Revised has for the first clause 
“Rebuke the wild beast of the reeds,” has the second the 
same, and for the third “trampling under foot the pieces of 
silver.” It will be seen what an interesting field of study 


Mr. Wright has thrown open. 


provision oO 





REMINISCENCES OF “CARMEN SYLVA.’* 

We can imagine that Queen Elizabeth of Roumania could 
give us, if international courtesy permitted, even more inter- 
esting reminiscences than these “ personal” recollections of 
“Carmen Sylva”; but we have no reason to be discontented 
with what we have. What could be more full of life than the 
picture of life in Nassau which we get in the chapter headed 
“Grandmamma”? ‘The personality of this lady has some- 
thing curious about it. She was the second wife of the Duke 
of Nassau, succeeding in that not altogether desirable position 
her own aunt. The Duke was of the martinet order; we read 
that as he and his bride drove away after the wedding he 
puffed tobacco smoke in her face to see whether she was 
duly submissive. And this quality was needed, for part 
of the daily routine was to sit after dinner absolutely 
silent while her husband slept, or, if he chanced to be awake, 
to stand, it might be for hours, with her ladies and watch him 
play billiards with his chamberlains. These rigours had been 
relaxed by the time that the writer of these reminiscences 
had grown up; but this was a full generation later, and 1848 
had come and gone. But she, too, found the surrounding for- 
malities a little irksome. She tells us how once she escaped 
from the palace and found her way into the public school, and 
joined with the greatest delight in the singing of the children. 
Her neighbour was scandalised that a princess should sing 
with a peasant girl, and put her hand over her mouth. In 
after-days she had the benefit of larger ideas about education ; 
indeed the chapters in which “Carmen Sylva ” describes her 
tutors are particularly interesting. Bernays, who stands high 
in the list of German classical scholars, was one of them- 
Less famous but not less efficient teachers are described. 
Then there were accomplished friends, the Bunsen family, 
for instance, whose friendship was the chief delight of a visit 
to London. Not less attractive are the chapters in which 
various “humble friends” are commemorated. Prominent 
among these is Mary Barnes, the devoted nurse of poor 
ittle Otto, the youngest child of the family: a portrait shows 
him a manifest sufferer from water on the brain. Altogether 
the book may well be described as a singularly vivid and 
interesting picture of family life. 





NOVELS. 
THE WITCH LADDER.+ 
Tue charming idyllic account of the bringing-up of little 
motherless Mary Dolman by her father, the scholar-farmer, 
with which The Witch Ladder opens, prepares the reader for 
Mary’s elevation to the réle of heroine, and the expectation is 
only whetied by the scenes in which she has the Squire’s son, 
Geoffrey Charteris, as playmate and fellow-pupil. But Mary 
suddenly drops out of the scheme just at the moment when 
Geoffrey begins to wax sentimental, and the romantic interest 
is transferred to Geoffrey's sister Sarah, a highly educated, 
masterful young woman, and her lover, Brian Dudley, a 





“From Memory’s Shrine: the Reminiscences of Carmen Sylva (H.M. 

= Sa net) of Reumanzia). London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 
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+The Witch Ladder: a Story of Somerset in the Later Days of Victoria, B 
Edward 8. Tylee. London: Duckworth and Co. [ée.} oe ’ 





penniless tutor with a knack of stringing verses. As it turns 
out, each of these ventures is in the nature of a false start. 
The conversation of the young people is apt to be somewhat 
artificial alike in its serious and mirthful moments, and 
though sentimentalists may complain of being defrauded of what 
they were entitled to expect, ample reparation is made to the 
reader in the rustic humours in which the real strength of the 
story lies. Mr. Tylee has a great love of Somerset, a happy 
and admirable mastery of its dialect, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the superstitions which still govern the actions of the 
country folk. Racy sayings and picturesque turns of speech 
abound on every page. What an excellent phrase “making 
a hole in the ballad” is for an untimely interruption! The 
quality of the dialogue may be illustrated by a few extracts 
chosen at random. 

Of a fussy woman :— 

“*Comes into church Zunday marnin’ like the mother ot all 
Turkey-vowls, so her do. Scattereth quiet folk’s Prayer-books as 
her goeth up the aisle, and causes them to say cusses into their 
hats ‘stead o’ Christian prayers.’” 

Of pianos and their playing :— 

“*°Tis a handsome orniment!’ Mrs. Parracombe agreed, with 
some complacency. ‘I don’t play myself, but it be handsome, | 
don’t deny it. Harmony I do Jove; but I never learned jthe 
mastery of them little dominoes, and if I’d a had my way, 
Parracombe ’ould a bought the case without the works, and saved 
money. 

Of the behaviour of Samuel Porter at Somerford fair :— 

“*A will dance when beer’s in him, ay, a will dance if you set 
him in a gas balloon, ’ith the Archbishop of Canterbury ‘longside 
i Ee The man’s honest and willing, and a real good un 
to work; but a danceth when in beer, and so I tell you fair.’” 

Mr. Barley, on his death-bed, rebukes the inquisitiveness of 
his nephew :— 

“* Never was a man so hikkered and gallidriven afore, and me 
within two hops o’ Kingdom Come.’” 

Tryphena Bennet protests that her kindness to children is 
disinterested :— 

“*T hope I can show a kindness to a child ’ithout having any 
nasturtiums cast on me, can’t I?’” 

Mrs. Medlicott, the grocer’s wife, answers the complaints of 
customers that her treacle is full of flies :— 

“Think I’ve got time to go shrimping in a pint pot to please 
the fancy of every fourpenny customer? You tell your mammy, 
Mina Hayes, that what won’t poison will fatten, and she do get 
the best o’ the flavour in them little creatures, same as brandied 
cherries.’ ” 

The episode which gives its name to the book deals with the 
hallucination of a choleric old farmer who, being afflicted with 
“a wombling in his inwards,” attributes it to witchcraft and 
fastens his suspicions on an innocent widow. Now Mrs. Dance 
happens to be a great friend of his wife and the mother of his 
son’s sweetheart, and these relations naturally lead to con- 
siderable friction and misunderstanding, culminating in the 
highly humorous scene in which poor Mrs. Dance is 
discovered in the farmer’s house in circumstances which 
convince him of her ability to transform herself into a black 
cat. The sequel, in which Parracombe is brought up for 
assault and battery, is equally amusing. Concurrently with 
the witch-ladder motive we have the financial intrigue 
of the Squire’s unscrupulous brother, who is foiled in the 
long run by the astuteness of old Mr. Barley, an avaricious 
old farmer, who redeems his miserliness by leaving his fortune 
to a man who makes liberal use of it. The book, as we have 
already indicated, lacks unity of aim, and some of the 
characters and situations are handled in a conventional way. 
The imbecile confidence of the Squire in his rascal of a 
brother is irritatingly improbable: we feel as though our 
compassion were being appealed to on false pretences. But, 
all deductions, Mr. Tylee bas got the root of the matter in 
him—a belief in human goodness, a love of the country, and 
a sense of humour. We shall look forward with pleasure to 
further chronicles of Victorian Somerset from one so happily 


equipped for the task. 





The Red Symbol. By John Ironside. (Eveleigh Nash. 2s. 
net.)—This is a story which is concerned with the disturbances in 
Russia in the year 1905. It is more than a little melodramatic, 
but the adventures are exciting. The most interesting 
part of the book is the account of the journey which the hero 
takes through Russian country and the horrifying description of 
a pogrom or massacre of the Jews in a Russian village 
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Reapastze Novets.—The Hand of Diane. By Percy Hartley. 


(T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—“Diane” is the famous Diane d 
Poitiers—or some one else. 
necessary to set it off with a French oath on every page. 
Hawtrey’s Deputy. By Harold Bindloss. 





very well rendered here. 





Kernahan. (Everett and Co. 6s.)—A vigorous story of life, but | that they can make use of it. 
not of a life which takes probability for its guide. The Fore- 
Runner. By Elwyn Thomas. (Lynwood and Co. 6s.)— Popular Garden Flowers. By Walter P. Wright. 


story of the Evangelical movement in Wales which received the 


first prize at the National Eisteddfod. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 


Counsels to Nurses. By Edward King, D.D., 


Lincoln. (N. R. Mowbray and Co. ls. 


late Bishop o 


Bishop King to the St. Barnabas’ Guild for Nurses. 
was great in spiritual counsel, a compeer of the famous Curé d’Ars. 


The House of Hohenzollern. 
(Methuen and Co. 


By C. A. 


duction; the story proper begins with Friedrich L, 
the first King of Prussia came to the throne in 1688. 
formally king, however, till 1701. 
into the details of his narrative. 
zollerns, though he is not blind to their faults. One important 
point of his advocacy is to reject the testimony of the Margravine 
of Bayreuth, “a very naughty, untruthful gossip and scandal- 
monger,” in his judgment. This is sufficiently sweeping, but it 
does not quite settle the question. It helps him, of course, to 
rehabilitate Frederick William I.—he does not account for the big- 
soldier craze—and, indeed, from the practical point of view of the 
happiness of the greatest number, there is much to be said for 
this king. The peasant in his days had a better time of it than 
the courtier. On the whole, fair justice is done to the successive 
rulers of the Prussian State. Now and then we might have had 
a little more emphatic protest on behalf of principle—in the case 
of the Great Frederick, who was almost as unscrupulous as 
Napoleon. In his preface Mr. Brayley-Hodgetts, 4 propos of the 
present situation, tells us that “it is not by political pin-pricks 
we shall make ourselves secure.” We have given no “pin-pricks.” 
Such are to be found in the Kruger telegram and the newspaper 
interviews. 





Quarter Sessions Records of Somersetshire. Edited by the Rev. 
C. H. Bates Harbin. (Somerset Record Society.)—The period 
covered by these records is from Jan. 1, 1625—Jan., 1628-29, and we 
get, as we read them, some interesting glimpses of the time. For 
instance, we see an offender, charged with playing fives against 
the wall of Williton Church, replying that “the [true] church is 
where the congregation is assembled.” The Puritan element, again, 
may have had something to do with an order that all ale-houses 
should be suppressed unless they were on a great thoroughfare. 
This zeal for the public welfare co-existed, however, with much 
brutality on the part of authorities in regard of persons and of 
punishments generally. We may express the hope that the 
Somerset Record Society, which issues this volume, 


may be 
adequately supported. 





Electricity in the Service of Man. By P. Mullineux Walmsey, 
D.Se. Vol. I. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—This first volume of 
what is to be a “ Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applica- 
tions of Electricity to Modern Life” deals with the “ History and 
Principles of Electrical Science” ; a second is to follow treating of 
the “technology,” subdivided into “applications” involving the 
use of heavy and small currents. The subject, though popularly 
handled, is of too technical a character for detailed treatment in 
these columns ; we must be contented with this brief notice. One 
thing is obvious: there is no stinting of space of text over 
illustrations. The volume before us contains 828 pages, and is 
copiously illustrated throughout. 





Orchids for Everyone. By C. H. Curtis. 
£1 1s. net.) —*“ For Everyone” must be understood with limita- 
tions. You cannot grow orchids on a hundred a year; that sum 


(J. M. Dent and Son. 


This is a lively story, and it was not 





(Ward, Lock, and Co. 
6s.)—The principal superseded by his deputy is an old situation 
The Thirteenth Man. By Mrs. Coulson 


and 1s. 6d,)—Contains 
three Addresses and a number of Annual Letters (1888-1909) by 
Bishop King 


Brayley - Hodgetts. 
15s. net.)—Mr. Brayley-Hodgetts tells the 
story of the Prussian rulers from the Great Elector down to the 
present Kaiser. The Elector, however, is dealt with in the Intro- 
the time 
coinciding very nearly with our own post-Revolution period, for 
He was not 

We cannot follow our author 
He is on the side of the Hohen- 


Orchids mean glass, and glass means a gardener. We do not wish 
to depreciate Mr. Curtis’s work. He deals with his subject in 

businesslike manner. He divides orchids into two classes: “the ae 
useful,” numbering forty-three, and “ of lesser value,” in which we 
find sixty-seven. Then come a few pages about “ Hardy Orchids.” Jf 

we can be content with half a dozen varieties, we can do Without 
glass. A most useful book this to those who are so circumg 


tanced 


e 





(Grant 
re te 6s. net.)—Mr. Wright, having told us about gardens, ag 


“The Perfect Garden,” now sets forth in detail what flowers we 
pa to put in them. He deals with many kinds, beginning with 
anemones and ending with roses, according to the list of the title. 
page. But this is not exhaustive. This shows tw enty Varieties ; 
in the index this is multiplied many times. 


An Easy Selection from Cicero’s Correspondence. Edited by J.D. 
Duff, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d.)—The editor 
gives us in his introduction a short sketch of Civero’s life and 
notices of his correspondence. The letters used cover a perio 
of about sixteen years (59-43 B.c.), the last being dated 
February 2nd in the year of his death. They are concerned with 
politics ; with this principle of selection we have no fault to find, 
for it works in with other studies. The idea isa good one, and 
well carried out. A lad who can read these letters and has a fair 
understanding of the events and persons with whom they are 
concerned has made a good advance. 


f 


yr 


New Epirions.—M. Murray’s “Shilling Library” (John 
Murray): The English Bible: the Story of its Origin and Growth, 
by H. W. Hoare; and Character: a Book of Noble Characteristics, 
by Samuel Smiles, first published in 1871 and reprinted more than 
thirty times. The Story ef Burnt Njal, from the Icelandic of the 
Njals Saga. By Sir George Webbe Dasent. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
5s. net.)—Mr. E. V. Lucas writes a prefatory note and there is an 
abridgment of the author’s original introduction. In the “Collec. 
tion Nelson” (Nelson: Paris), La Cour de Louis XIV., Due de 
Saint-Simon, Introduction par Charles Sarolea; and L’ Invasion, 
Roman Contemporain, par Louis Bertrand. 
The Sentiment of the Sword. 
Cox. 2s. 6d.) 


1s. net each volume, 


By Sir Richard Burton. (Horace 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





jarton (F. P.), Auction Bridge Simplified, 16mo ..................(Simpkin) net 2¢ 
Bean (R. B.), The Racial Anatomy of the Philippine Islande rs, cr Svo 
(Lippincott) net 90 
Beca (Colonel), Study of the Development of Infantry Tactics, cr 8vo 
(Sonnenschein 


Birmingham (G. A.), The Major’s Niece, cr 8vo 





saibnunisenads (Smith & Elder) 60 
Bottone (P.) and Brock (H. de L.), Crooked Answers, cr 8vo...(J. Murray) 60 
Brown (V.), The Irresistible Husband, cr 8vo ..............(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Calvert (A. F.), Valencia and Murcia, cr 8vo (Lane) net 36 
Chinese Appeal to Christendom, Concerning ; Christian Missions. By Lin 
Shao- Yang, 8vo... - ..(Watts) net 5/0 
Clark (1.), - ( ‘harming Humbug, er. 8v0.. (Methuen) 60 
Colles (W. M.) and Creswell (H.), Successive Literature, 12mo 
(Methuen) net 50 
Conyers (D.), Some Happenings of Glendalyne, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 60 
Cook (W. A.), Through the Wilderness of Brazil, 8vo ............(Unwin) net 78 
C reswick (P.), The Ring of Pleasure, cr 8vo senenenanons (Long) 60 
Crouch (A, P. ), Dick Comerford’s Wage r, cr 8vo. R. Scott) 60 
Cruthwell (M.), Donatello, roy 8vo "(Met huen) net 15/0 
Dasent (A. I.), The Speakers of the House of Commons, 8vo (Lane) net 210 
Dewar (G. A. B.), The Leaning Spire, 12 vo. : (Alston Rivers) net 26 
E — | sonoma McDonagh (J. E. R.), in Theory and Practice, 


roy 8 AH. Frowde) net 7 
nie ey 1G. Ww. i. ‘The Eschatlological Question in the Gospe ls, Svo 
(T. & T. Clark) net 


Five Minute Bible Readings, arranged by a Layman, cr bye (Revell) net 50 
Fletcher (J. 8.). The Pinfold, er 8vo ............ enenensepes ....(Everett) 60 
Frenssen (G.), Klans Hinrich 6 veceeeee(Macmillan) 68 
George (W. L.), A Bed of Roses, cr 8vo......... e (F. Palmer) 60 
Greig (T. B.), The Militant Suffrage Movement, « cr 8vo (F. Palmer) net 2/6 
Harvey Lectures (The), 1909-10, cr 8vo ........ wile (Lippincott) net 90 
Herschell (Sir W. J.), A Gospel Monogram, 8vo ......... (S.P.C.K.) 5/0 
Hewlett (M.), Brazenhead the Great, cr 8vo ; “(Smith & Elder) 60 
Hill (H. ), A Rogue in Ambush, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 60 
Histery of a Bedfordshire Family : Craw leys of Nether Crawle »y, er 8vo re 

(Alston Rivers) net 7/6 
Hodgkinson (E. H.), The Tyranny of Speed, cr 8vo ......... (Lane) net 3/6 
James (G. de S. W.), The Price, er. 8vo ...... , (Everett) 6 
Jenkins (R. W.), O King live for Ever, cr 8vo.. ....(Watts) net 50 
Jessop (G. H.), Where the Shamrock Grows, cr Svo. (Murray & Evenden) 36 
Kaye (M. W.). For Braganza, cr Svo... P (Greening) 6/0 
Kittredge (H. E.), ingeseol, a Biographical Apprec iation, Svo (Watts) net 106 
Lynch (F.), The Peace Problem, cr 8vo.. vsssveeees (Oliphant) net 26 
Macdonald (G.), The Roman Wall i in Scotland, 8vo (MacLehose) net 140 
Mack (A. E.), Bushland Stories, cr 8vo ........... (Australian Book Co.) net 3/6 


Mackenzie (A.8.), The Evolution of Literature, 8vo 


Pp) 
Marchmont (A. W.), Elfa, a romance, cr 8vo 


(Hodder & Steughton) 60 








must be multiplied, one might say, ten times before you can begin. 


Marshall (A.), Sunny Australia, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Marshall (A.), The Eldest Son, cr8vo ... spiiieiedaaal (Methuen) 6 
Moffatt (J.), Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, 8vo 
(T. & T. Clark) 120 
Murray (J. A.), The Economy of Food, cr 8vo ............... (Constable) net 3/6 
Pratt (A.), The Big Five, er 8vo ... ieniniioiee (Ward and Lock) 60 
Rice (C. Y.), The Immortal Lure, er 8vo _ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Roberts (L« —_, _— and Facts, cr 8vo ... J. Murray) net 26 
Rorer (8S. T.), Mrs. Rorer’s Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes, 
ED ia cdctinnntslaallitnaccdidi es Ricabdehanicuseabeerinaaes eeineesausstenanaenina (Unwin) net 50 
Scott (C. A. D. ), Mrs. Noakes, an Ordinary Wom: an, cr 8vo ~ 
(Chapman & Hall) 6% 
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se (p.), The Gey King, Charles IT. : His Court and Times, 8vo 








a i net 3/6 
- ) In Khali’s Country, cr 8V0 ...........0++0000 

Ehoets e. oS D Oreay, or the Complete Dand: d mr my 10/6 

_ ile (F.), A Parisian Princess, cr Svo .... )» 6 

Sor: eq) 4. EB }, Crystallography and Practical Crystal Measurement, 8v0 


Tut 
The Case of Letitia, cr Svo 








Wais » Y =~ The Unknown God, cr 8V0 .........ccceecseeseeeeees ( ) 6 
Lar . ig. B. ©.), The Religious Aspects of Disestablishment and Dis- 
te  casemaiahenl (Smith & Elder) net a8 
- Phyllis in Middlewych, GED ccnensiantiniignieed Lane) 
and Others, Robinetta, er 8V0...........0+.+0: (Gay & Hancock) eo 





¥. U.), Bdward the Peacemaker, Two Vols, 4to 

(Hutchinson) net 16/0 

Wilson (C.), Fora Woman's Honour, = ae ~~ neni (S. Paul) 6/0 
‘coda! ), and Parkinson (B. B.), Dietri ution y Stee vo 

¥ 1G), am (Gas World”’) net 6 





LIBERTY'S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 


—— 


Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 





Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 


By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


Address— 
20 ® areata IRELAND 


May we send yow our 
Price Lists and Samples ? 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Pranco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 


to a British — A Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
TO THE KING. nomcters. Grand Prize awarded for 
Astro snomical ‘pt 4 Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasses 
iEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT nd CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Ba Clock, Big Ben, 


MRADE-BARE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, zc 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the WORTH BRITISH 5. MEBCANTILE 
~~ 








URANCE CO. Capita! (fully subscribed), £1,000, 
Faid up, £200,000. Claims rit, over & 
6 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ARTHUB WORLEY, eeanaenanads 


Vv ANCOUVER F INANCIAL CORPORATION, ‘LTD. 
‘The Corporation is prepared to receive a Kimited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgave im Canada; guaranteed if desired. 
Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 


Por particulars apply te YOUNG and FALCONER, W.5S., 15 Rutland Street, 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hrap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 


~~ by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at @ 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax !s 


not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which !s 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurancd 
on his life er on the life of his wife. Having regard to tho 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an impcrtant advaniago 
Life Poliey holders, 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Ac ecounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Oilices or Agents, 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Movager, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 








108-710 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Established 119 years. 








Edinburgh, 






URGENT. 


The Committee of the ADDITIONAL CURATES 
SOCIETY, at their meeting on March l4th, decided 
that notices of reduced payments should be sent to the 
clergy of a thousand poor parishes. The changes are to 
have effect at the time of the summer quarterly payments, 
except so far as the receipt of supplementary contri- 
butions before May 31st may make it possible for the 
reductions to be modified or entirely averted, 






Gifts promptly contributed would greatly relieve the 
anxiety of the clergy concerned. They may be sent to 
CANON PETIT, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Coutts, for ace. of A.C.S. 





FOR EASTER. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 


The most beautifully situated Hotel on 
the East Coast, in the centre of a most 
interesting country. Lovely walks and 
drives through miles of gorse- and 
heather-covered commons to the oid- 
world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 
FISHING. 


GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. 


~ HOUSES, &c. FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
OR SALE—A First-class COACHING ESTABLISH. 


3 MENT in Switzerland making a net profit of about £500 per annum, 
Suitable for a University man. Delightful climate. Thorouyh!y sound 
opening.—For full partienlars apply to Messrs. Truman & Kv‘ght!y, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, Loudon, W. No « ehenge te 
purciascrs, 


> 
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ANCH 2000 ACRES FOR SALE IN ALBERTA, 
CANADA, One of the best known and most successful ranches in the 
est, with modern house, buildings, etc. The present owners have grown 90 
bushels of oats and 50 bushels of barley to the acre. The land is situated om 
the shore of a large lake (20 miles long) half way between Calgary and Edmon- 
ton. The G.T.P. Railway passes within 400 — of the boundary and has 
bought a large block of land adjoining, undoubtedly for railway purposes. 
The land offers one of the safest investments in Canada to-day, apart from a 
1 increment value within a short time. Mr. Geo Jaques, who has 
resided on the ranch for the last twelve years, is now in England, and will be 
pleased to forward photo; — and full particulars or arrange a personal 
interview. Address c/o ‘Ay. 3 mith, Rendlesham, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


S ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, FULLY 
e FURNISHED, Immediately,with servants. Convenient for Rome Exhi- 
bition. Heated throughout with hot water. Every room faces South, and has 
magnificent views over Roman Campagna and famous Tivoli Waterfalls. Par- 
ticulars of MRS. SEARLE HALL , ORTYGIA, Harrow on the Hill. 
OLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND.—TO LET, FUR- 
NISHED at ST. BEATENBERG (3,500 ft. high) a Swiss Chalet con- 
taining two sitting-rooms, kitchen, five bedrooms, lorious views, snow 
peaks, Lake of Thun, ete. Rent 800 francs for season, May to October. Par- 
ticulars from V. H. C., Bufenen, Sollershott, Letchworth. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


os 


UMBERLAND EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WORKINGTON COUNTY TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the Post of PRINCIPAL of this new Dual Tech- 
nical and Secondary School now in course of erection and expected to be 
completed by 0th JUNE, 1912. 

Accommodation 300. The New Institution will absorb an existing Secondary 
School and Pupil Teacher Centre of 170 pupils of both sexes now carried on 
under a joint Committee of the County Council and the Workington Corporation. 

It is intended that the School shall have a strong technical bias in sympathy 
with the Iron and Steel and Mining Industries of the district while also pro- 
viding a sound Secondary School education. The bulk of the advanced tech- 
nical work will take the form of Evening Classes and the Principal will be 
expected to organise and supervise this side of the work. 

— must hold a degree in Honours in Mathematics or Natural Science 
of a University inthe United Kingdom and have knowledge of the teaching of 
English Subjects or German. They must not be under 30 norover 50 years of 
age. Experience in a similar t will be a recommendation, 

Salary £450 per annum inclusive, with Capitation Grant of £1 a head on each 
day pupil over 200. 

Although the person appointed will not be required to come into residence 
until the School opens in September, 1.12, the Governors desire to have the 
benefit of his advice and assistance in the organisation and equipment of the 
School prior to that date. 

Further particulars, conditions of appointment, and forms of application 
may be obtained from the undersigned upon receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than four 
recent testimonials will be received up to the 3lst MAY, 1911. 

The Courts, Carlisle. C, COURTENAY HODGSON, 

28th March, 191I, Clerk te the Governors. 


OUNTY OF LONDON. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
sition of Assistant Mistress at the County Secondary School for Girls, 
ltham, to be responsible for the teaching of French and German throughout 
the school, to commence work not later than 12th September, 1911. Candidates 
must possess a University degree in honours or other equivalent qualification, 
and have had experience of class teaching by modern methods. The minimum 
salary attaching to the position is £120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £220. A commencing 
salary higher than the minimum will, however, be allowed to a candidate 
ones the service with satisfactory experience of similar work in secondary 
schools, 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the Education Officer, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, Ist May, accompanied by copies 
of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on the subject must 
be endorsed ‘* H,40,” and must be accompanied by a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to bea disqualification 


for employment, 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the Council. 





Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
30th March, 1911. 


FpINBuRGH MERCHANT COMPANY SCHOOLS. 
DANIEL STEWART’S COLLEGE FOR BOYS, 


HEADMASTERSHIP, 


Owing to the approaching retiral of Mr. W. Wallace Dunlop, M.A., the 
Merchant Company Education Board invite applications for the position of 
Headmaster at Danicl Stewart's College for Boys, one of the Endowed Secon- 
dary Schools of the Edinburgh Merchant Company. The yearly salary has 
been fixed at £600. Candidates must not be over 45 years of age and must be 
Graduates (with Honours) of a British University. ‘The successful applicant 
will enter on full duty on 3rd October next, but is expected to assist in making 
the arrangements previous to the opening of the session. Applications, with 
testimonials (26 copies of each, which will not be returned), must be lodged 
with the subscriber on or before 24th April. Applicants must state (1) Pre 
fessional Training; (2) Nature of University Degree; (3) Experience; (4) Age; 
and (5) Present position, Candidates are specially requested not to call upon 


members of the Board. 
The Merchant's Hall, ALEX, HERON, 
Secretary. 


Edinburgh 24th March, 1911, 

FRENCH GENTLEMAN, Officer Interpreter of the 

Reserve of the French Army, 34 years of ,» with a thorough 
knowledge of English and now teaching French in one of the principal English 
public schools, is desirous of devoting the Easter Holiday to the coaching of a 
well connected English boy anxious to advance his French, Advertiser would 
reside with the pupil or (which he would prefer) travel with him. 
accustomed to coach for Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Civil Service, 
Highest personal references.—Box 473, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in High-Class Works 

4 for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. ree years’ course. 
ersonal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of time assured. 
tox 205, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, rae i» A, 





—————_____ 
APE TOWN SUBURB. GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
Assistant Mistress wanted June or December to teach French (oy 
qualifications, experience and residence abroad essential. Salary £130 » Gooa 
with supervision duties, or £150 non-resident. Passage paid, th resident, 
agreement. Apply, Registrar, Joint Ageucy, 74 Gower Street, leaden” toes 





A SSISTANT MASTERS WANTED. ~ 
(1) Public School Maths. and Science, £200 non-resident. 5 

(2) House Master (Single) for Public School. Classics. Sa up to £175 
For these and many other VACANCIES apply Messrs. Needes Tutor; 

Department. Manager, Mr. T. QO. J. HILARY, son of the late Headmaster) 

the Mathl. side of Tonbridge School. Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Str : 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS 


The Council are about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER i 
MATICS. Applications must reach the undersigned, from +4, . THE. 





ticulars may be obtain the 22nd APRIL, 1911, W. M. GiIpnee 
REGISTRAR. y ed, by W. M. GIBBONS, 





Ee 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The Governors will shortly appoint a lady as Resident Lecturer in Hi 
who will be expected to come into residence in October. Applications with four 
copies of testimonials should be sent by April 15th to the PRINCIPAL ton 
whom all particulars may be obtained. — 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEFIELD 
GREEN, 8.0., SURREY. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The Governors will shortly appoint a lady as Resident Assistant Lecturer ig 
English Literature and Philology, who will be expected to come into residence 
in October. Applications with four copies of testimonials should be sent by 
April 15th to the PRINCIPAL, from whom all particulars may be obtained, 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W.—WANTED in September, a MISTRESS for the Secretaria] 
Training Department. Experience of business methods in a good office and 
sound education qualifications essential.—Apply to the HEAD MISTRESS ig 
the first instance by letter. 


Tt IGHLY EDUCATED LADY DESIRES LITERARY 

WORK AT HOME. Translations from German or French, or work ig 
English, Write Box 2000, c/o Gould's Advertising Agency, 54 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


Y7ACANCY FOR PUPIL in well-established Market 
growing fruit and flowers, Premium, Golf and Tennis, 
IPLEZ FRUIT FARM, Bitton, Bristol. 

















Nurse 
etc.—Apply, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W, 
rincipal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary ang 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


a 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 








RAPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Drapers’ Company are about toaward THREE SCHOLARSHIPS to 
enable specially promising Girls to study at some place of advanced education, 
either in special subjects to be approved by the Company, or for the Degree 
Examination of a University in the United Kingdom. The Scholarships will 
be of the value of £60 per annum each, and will be tenable for two or three 
years. To be eligible for them, Girls must be between 17 and 19 years of age 
and must have passed some approved Public Examination, and give other 
evidence satisfactory to the Company of successful study. The Parent or 
Guardian of every'candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the 
assistance of the Scholarship to carry on her education. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK T0 
THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


| gp ty COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. i 
school and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A- 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Sta‘f consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, & 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students. ; 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Correspondence, Rook-kespine, English Literature, French and German. Refer- 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87, Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phys 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council; The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to i 


4 guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in Jum 
FOUR B ARDING-HOUSES. 


Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. 8. Thomas, The High House, 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs, Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 
] OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 
Healthily situated on high ground. Thorough Modern Education. Large staff of 
Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedish Gymnasium. Well-equipped 
Domestic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Headmistress. 


3p F4es Y eee BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Thorough Education, Lessons in Dress-making, Cookery, &., for older 

upils, Excellent premises near Sea and Golf-links, Illustrated Pros 

Puncipal, Miss L. Hob 
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Ix SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


haa 
Nie FEL 

“Miss LUCY SILCOx 
a and god about mile from the 





ary 8 “Tennis, Bockey, ¢ ~ ae Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 
in September. 


Next vacancies in 
NDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
iD SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A Dublin (late of Newnham Coll -—)-s. tus may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at 


T)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
E 34 HAGLEY BOAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head- Satieeae ilies G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 

Scho olarships. 


Preparation for the Universities; Annual 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE ae 


BOARDING HOUSE a the ool, 
Prospectuses, &., from Mr, H, LING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Ro®. 
Birmingham. 


a GT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO, LTD., 











POLMONT, a. 
Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head -Mistress—Miss 
WonsFOLD SD (formerly Assis tant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to ‘HEAD MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—PREPARATORY 
CO SCHOOL FOR yy Nearly 7. above sea level in bracing, healthy 


district. Nature Study; Games and ~~ Individual Care ; 
Home Comforts. The MISSES HOOKER, ookstead ‘owborough, 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — Capital 














a geo eg for BOARDERS and DAY GIRLS, Large and 
gunny 7 high site: training for home life, for the colonies, for the 
Univers Sewing Bxhibition—Examination for Boarding House Scholar- 
ships on 10th. Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Joe LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 





Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
beautiful climate; great van for uiri French ; 
Twelve Resdient Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ining, Bpocial Testa for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. __ 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and nant situation. House built for School. 
perfect sanitation. Large garden an i Play! ing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. on for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Jomt Board Examinati ssociated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, incl French and German; viains Masters.—Ilustrated 
Prospectus from th rincipal, Miss AGNES ‘BOOT 
I\HE 3 CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A ae College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate agp and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
(Chureh Edueation Corporation.) 

Head Mistress: Miss 8S. A. GRIERSON, M.A. 

Two Entrance Scholarships of £20 each will be offered for Competition 

next July to = over and under 14 on August Ist, — Names must 

be entered by July Ist. For particulars apply to the Head Mistress. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

4345 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY QU UEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice- Princi and Dean: Professor J. BDWARDS, M.A, 
Wa : Miss C, E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The SUMM ER TERM begi 7 on TUESDAY, MAY 2nd. 
Particulars of COLLEGE, SCHOOL & BOARDING- HOUSE from SECY,. 


ANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, NEAR SOUTH- 
PORT.—Bracing Sea-air. Commodious House, with specially-built 
Every attention to health and comfort of pupils. Thorough 

education on modern lines. Mathematics, Lang suages, usic, Painting, 
Physica) Culture, etc. Preparation for Oxford Local Examinations and the 
Universities. Principals : the Misses MBIN. 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation ; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium. 
Sound edueation. ‘Modern methods. Great attention paid to English. Special 
advantages i in Modern Languages, Music & Art. —Prospectus apply RINCIPAL. 


T, LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. +E.—Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 

Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP. ie Terms, informa- 
tion cting Boarding, and other parti apply to the SECRETARY 


8 Have! lock Road, Hastings. 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delecacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
an Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late ——- | in Education, Manchester University). 
ga naente are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridg c Teachers” Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a 1 oan Fund. 






































of Education, 
re rospectuses 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, ¥ Miss E. LAWRENC E. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, | LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High School for Girls. Principal, 
by] Classical Tipe Camb., M. Sniby, ML Dublin Thorough Edncaton 
Special attention given to Mesto and Painting. 


Fons prepare for advanced Examinations and for ne Universities if 
ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, de. _ 


PROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 


TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For P uses and informa- 





the School. Telephone: 3 381 Li 


WV 4LLasar GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 


CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 


tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 


rail from Li 1. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 





HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 


sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils, Games and outdoorexercises, Moderate fees. Entire charce of gir 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Friulein Ha AS, 





LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK,S.W. —Pr incipal, 
MISS BOYCE, for many years colleague of the late Mdlle. Souvestre and 


Mdlle. Samaia. The French is uncer the kind direction of Madame Beau. 
Several resident English and y-- mistresses. Large choice of subjects. 
Preparation for Universities when desired. Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and bearing ; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as to 
old friends of the school. 








Ss 





JUTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
URY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Mates ® i.S8. . Rom. 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER: 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 


testimonials, post-free from Mr A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions Lo 


ndon, Wc, Established 1905 











TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 


by one who eured himself after suffering forty years. 


read a book 

“STAMMERING, ifs TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free..— B. B 

Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


EASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 


a --=-~= 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Tpe4Psss’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 
The Drapers’ Company are about to award TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £00 
annum, tenable for two or three years at some place of advanced education 
r the study of Theoretical or applied Science, Art, Medicine, or Law, or the 
Examination of some U niversity = the United Kingdom. The Scholar- 
ships will be awarded to (a) sons or grandsons between 16 and 18 years of age, 
of Freemen of the Drapers’ Company; (b) other boys of the same age. The 
Parent or Guardian of every candidate must satisfy the Company that he necds 
the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. The Company will 
shortly have the right also to nominate for an Exhibition of £70 per annum, 
tenable fér three years at King’s College, Cambridge, a son or grandson of a 
Freeman of the Company of not more than 20 years of age. Further particulars 
may be obtained on application to the CL. LERE TO THE COMPANY, Drapers’ 
Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


S™ JOHN JOLLES’ EXHIBITION ENDOWMENT. 


The Drapers’ Company are about to award an Exhibition of £60 per annum, 
tenable for two or three years at a University or Institution of Technical, 
Professional, or Industrial Instruction. The Exhibition will be awarded to 
Boys between 16 and 20 years of age. who have for not less than two years at 
some time been in attendance at a Public Elementary School, with a preference 
for such of them as have attended Public Elementary Schools in the ancient 
parishes of Stratford-le-Bow or Bromley St. Leonard. 

Further particulars with forms of wPany may be obtained from the 
CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton 
Stree’ 


t, B.C. o Setee Ss 


ITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern and Science), 
of the value of £15 lis. per anuum for 3 years, will be open for competition 


in May next 
CUTHBE RTSON MEMORIAL OPEN SCHOL ARSHIP, of the value of 


£15 per annum for two years, will be o one for competition in June next, 
Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A, J, AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 











Buxton COLLEG E, H IGH PEA PEAK, ‘DERBY SHIR RE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation. 


Head-Master: H. S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Hlustrated Prospectus 
apply to CLE RK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HAL L, BUXTON, 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be ‘offered | for competition by Examination on 


June 15th and 16th. 
_ Apply to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. “a 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Univ ersities, , Navy, 

4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 

separate Lower Sc shool. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 

leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 

Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20, 000, are now open. —Apply, The B U RSAB. 








RIVATE TUITION. —Rev. T. HEYW OOD MAST ERS, 
M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University graduate, 
receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred, Beautiful country, bracing 
climate, large grounds. Parochial Debating Society. University Examinations 
German, Home: life ; oficient oupeeviaion, 











International reputation based on n inspection and endorsement by leading 
Educators throughout the world. Broad curriculum. Modern methods. Boys, 
9 to 19. Ample diet. U ualled health record. 133 acres. Express-run 
from Euston to Rocester, Derbyshire. £120 inclusive. Vaeanc res 5 Ian ited, 


ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM T- 
NATION, MAY 30th and 3ist, and JUNE Ist. One of £87, five or 

more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 Tor Day Boys) per annum. Paber Exhi- 
bition of £12 awarded to the boy who does best im examination. Council 
Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail te 








SYSTEM, by Frenchm Bees, Fruit P .—Princi 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.BELS. lat Cees Certificates” Bee ¥ 


Ist Class Certificates, 


obtain a scholarship. Particulars from HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 
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UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first 
grade PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION to Sons of professional men. 
‘Two new boarding houses, and a large block to be completely equipped for 
literary, classical, and scientific sides, are approaching completion, an will be 


a 
ADLEY COLLEGE. 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July Oana Ag 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time —A Exhii. 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. "Apply to the 





opened this Summer by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Pr 


of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head Master. 
| ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort. 
subjects, Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A., 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
_ An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, 
and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 
Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. 
A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head Master. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate, Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 











ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 
Headmaster: Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M.A. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three reserved for sons of clergy), and FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened, Other considerable 
additions contemplated, Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc, to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, May 4th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 


RESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL. 
CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD, 
This School has several distinctive features. It makes a speciality of 
methodical modern teaching preparatory for the Public Schools, and for 
t.N.C., Osborne. In addition to good grounding in English and Latin, every 
boy learns to speak as well as to write French or German, or both ; Mathematics 
and simple Science are taught together to ensure practicality; no evening 
oe — ration ’’ for the younger boys; three hours daily in the —— air. 
Tany letters can be shown from Parents testifying’ to highly successful 
Public School careers of boys of average ability as well as of Scholarship 
Winuers. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S, 

ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Oilicers and Clergy. NEX'T TERM BEGINS, MAY 5Sra, 














Tt ILL CREST, SWANAGE, Boys Prepared for Puble 
. Schoolsand Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lioyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
) a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 
PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application te Mr. J. W. 
GIEVE, © South Molton Street, London, W. 


CR AG BA VT. 
Prospectuses and particulars of Schools goepesing. for the ROYAL NAVAL 


COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. _ 


K 13,&8 SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
for Classics. 


FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June 14th-16th 
, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to13, 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. RB. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 
OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Head-Master—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 
PREPARATION FOR ‘UNIVERSITIES, CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
LEISURE HOUR PURSUITS. 

For full particulars and copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Bootham School, York, 
SCHOOL, 











EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, among them 
an open one for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years, 
Entries not later than Ist February, 1911. 

For particulars and Prospettus apply to the Head-Master, C.I. EVANS, M.A 


[raw i og SCHOOL 
_ Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
ang e _— Scholarships to be awarded in March. Examination on March 

6th and 17th, ne 
For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 
4 aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon, 


LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1911. 

J The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the McQUEEN 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 for sons of Officers, and weeny one CLERICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP of £55 a only to sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and 
one Clerical Exhibition of £40. Age limit, 15 on September, 30 1911. For 
further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon Hyslop), Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
hae Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 

















————______ 
et fA ds LE SCHOOL. 

AN EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARS 
ae 15 = August _ — — on JULY 18th and fora days, 
Further information can be obtain rom the HEAD-MASTE 
Sherborne, Dorset. ASTER, School House, 


RERKHAMSTED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successfy 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter 2 
Head Master: Rev. O. D. INSKIP, M.A. LL.D, 
Highest inclusive fee, £39 per annum. 
Beduction for Suffolk boys and for brothers, 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
Several Open Science Scholarships at Cambridge during the last few 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for competition April 4th, 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to Head. 
or Secretary. 





1 prep, for 








. . a, 

UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildip 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science labortodee 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres seep Sate. Cadet corps. Miniature range, 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories) Ly; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooms), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £50 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A, = 





. ° a 

URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KINGS 
SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging in value from £20 to £50) will bein at9am, 

on Tuesday, am | 30. Candidates to be under 15 on September 2ist, 1911, 
Forms to be filled up and sent to the CHAPTER CLERK on or before May 8th, 
—For further particulars apply to Rev. B. D. BUDWORTH, Head-Master 
School House, Durham. ’ 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head Master Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, MLA, 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 








ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni. 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham, Moder 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 
IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
special attention. Specially bracing situation. No cramming undertaken, 
wen Smet particulars, apply C. WATSON, The Old School House, Hing. 
bam, Norfolk. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 8. WALES. PUBLIO 

SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scholarship Examinations (at Private 

Schools), March 30th and 3ist.—Rev. W, W. POOLE EUGHES, MA, 
Warden. 


FOREIGN. 
weeteaart oO UR S EB 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Bue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 











=== 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 


and LITERATURE, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 


UBECK.—GOOD GERMAN PRIVATE FAMILY 
4 OFFERS COMFORTABLE HOME TO GIRLS who wish to contime 
their studies in German, French, Music and Art. Only German spoken. Fine 
house and garden, baths and electric light. Tennis, good concerts, opers and 
theatre.Healthy town and beautiful and interesting “ye Farther 
particulars may be obtained from Mr. T.R. Dawes, M.A., Oak House, Castleford, 
Yorkshire. Komtess Baudissin, Cronsforder Allée, 23, Ltbeck. 
A ARTYAMI, 483 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 
J under the management of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Mis 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable Home for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, Art, &c. Special advantages for | acq 
od conversational French. Summer holidays spent in the Vosges 
witzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &c., &. 


ences required, A 
IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lectarer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


\RANCE.—BOISCUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Iss 
CHARMETTES, a highly-recommended HOME SCHOOL fors limited 
number of girls. Thorough French and Education. Every care and attention. 
Good diet. House on a hill in seven acres of ground. Reasonable terms 
Principals: BARONNE AND MILES D'HOMBEECK. 


TINnHE LOIRE CASTLES. 


STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS received by M. LERMIT ST GERVAIS 
BLOIS. Estate six acres in extent large gardens, private wood, bath-room, 
billiard-room, tennis, stag and boar hunting three days weekly. Automobile. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. BEBVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and Germas 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


Oa CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her. = 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ired. Special facilities 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyme 
Courses of Practical French ae om | (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eng —Apply to Miss CUNNICE, Dieppe. 
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ROTESTANT HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
RNEVAL PLAGE, near DIEPPE. Delightful country place. 
c rman, Music, Painting, Freneh cooking, Dressmaking. Outdoor 
French, Gocipals: Mme, DEMERSON, Mme. POSCHINGER, 
Games. A OEE LA - einen ae 
+{RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting te find a 
+ home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
veugirard close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 
e ° ac -_ —$—__—____— 
N THE CONTINENT. 
0 “Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 
families TRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, AND SWITZERLAND, 
1 be forwarded free of charge on receipt of detailed statement of require- 
pees by Messrs. J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon St., London, &.C., whe have an 
meumate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
HOOLS and TUTORS. 


s 6 Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


c.) to 
soem, Se.) Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


sonally inspected. 
havi b OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


GcHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 





BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) an pee and full pestioukes ot 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments, Vhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp. 
red cloth, 2a,; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 








mo INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. ‘lhe Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C- 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 

TDUGOCATION. 

'{ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS im England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely im touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charge. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





C= ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, w 
ly recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Poce: (Cantab.) and Bsaownz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GreRRaRp, 


La ae AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
men).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 

rincipals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 

decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 

the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Tel. 060 Mayfair. 


= = —S —— 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 








RMS, “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” (6,000 tons). 
I ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB CRUISE EASTER 
FULL. 
2 GUINEA CRUISE to BARCELONA, PALMA, ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, 
TANGIER, and LISBON. 
THE SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLEMEN AND 

GENTLEWOMEN Accompanied throughout. April 19th, PYALIAN 

anil SWISS LAKES. May 18th, THE PYRENEES. June 29th, THE DOLO- 

MITES and German towns. Later, HOLLAND, SWITZERLAND, &c.— 
Programmes—Miss BISHOP, “ Haslemere,” Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


TYPEWRITING. 














YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 34. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DI KINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, ford, Easex. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mnd) at the 
De ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
L me hes, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
: Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D.) 








[)ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
= situation 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
a ing-rooms if required. Very suitable for reading parties. Stabii or 
rae room,—Apply, ‘‘CANTAB.,,” Middlecott, Usington, Newton Abbot, 


von, 








Ly ener LECTURES ON THE HIGHER ASPECTS 
OF GREEK RELIGION, 

The FIRST COURSE of a NEW SERIES of HIBBERT LECTURES will be 
= by L. BR. FARNELL, D.Litt., Wilde Leeturer in the University of 

xford, on “ The Higher Aspects of Greck Religion.” 

The Lectures will be delivered in the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, South 
Kensington, on Tuesday, April 25th, May 2nd, 9th, 16th, 2¢rd and 30th, at Half 
past Three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Admission by ticket without payment. Application for tickets should be 
made to Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
not later than April 15th ; and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be 
issued to as many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

FRANCIS H. JONES, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 


{LOVAK ART EXHIBITION. 


“Should be seen by all who care to study Art in the miking.””—Morning Post. 
“An interesting link between Western and Bastera Art.”’—Slandard. 
“ Fascinating revelation of an indiyenous artistic instinct.’ —Observer, 
“ Delightful and individual peasant Art.”-—Queen. 
DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, W. DAILY, 10 to 6. 


eee —— —— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
Xt EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard, 


QOOTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
S TWEEDS 


Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gents’ wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid. 
___ PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 
tae FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
_ Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
Hew TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
= i ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.— Rapid systematic coaching. Special Course in Journalimn 


begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


Ores cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied b 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by 44 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1893, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Shefiield. 


{OMFORTABLE HOME in a Gentleman’s Family 
J for ONE LITTLE GIRL, aged 12, to be educated with his own, 
Indian Officer’s child preferred._WENDEN, The Chantry, Dursley, Glos, 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
ys —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licensed Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. ; 
Re * ieacmenn and LIFE INTERESTS 
tJ 

















PURCHASED or LOANS nted thereon by 
EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY TEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


—=S—S——_—— — - — —— 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

2 84. 2 «4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 © 0| Members a ee Oe me 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members eur: & ee +l le Ys 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Coleone! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





eel FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
22 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


According to the latest Parliamentary Return the number of experiments 
made in 1909 was 86,277. A large number of these were inoculation experiments 
and, as the Report says, “are attended by no considerable, if appreciable, 

in.’’ The pain does not lie in the operation itself but in the after effeets. 

‘he following is an example of what may ensue in the dog after the “little 
needle-prick.” 

Dog No. 2 was inoculated on January 23rd. In a few days it began to show 
signs of wasting, then the head became swelled and dropsical, and also the 
fore-) and paws; later on this swelling roy but the dog seemed 
very ill and weak and there was a thickening of the membrane of both eyes, 
Two days before ite death it refused food and seemed very thirsty. 
| 20th it died.—See Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology, March, 1906, 

Contributions to the Society gratefully acknowledged, 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Subscription List will close on or before Wednesday, the 5th of April, 1911, 


MEXICAN NORTHERN POWER COMPANY 


LIMITED. ’ 
(Incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada.) 








SHARE CAPITAL : 


Authorised - “ $15,000,000 
Issued - - $12,600,000 


Offer of $4,500,000 First Mortgage 5% 30 Year Gold Bonds 
at 90% With Bonus of 50% of Common Stock. 


These Bonds form part of an Authorised issue of $10,000,000, all of which have been issued with the exception of about 
$457,000 required to retire a similar amount of Bonds of a prior issue, the holders of which are bound to bring in their Bond’ 
for exchange. 


PARR’S BANK LIMITED, are authorised as Agents for the Purchasers 
to receive applications for $4,500,000 of the above-mentioned 5°/, 30 year Gold 
Bonds at the price of 90’/., viz., £92 9s. 4d. per $500 Bond. 


The allottees of the Bonds now offered will be entitled on or after Novembep 
2nd, 1911, when the Bonds have been paid in full, to receive fully paid Shares of 
Common Stock of $100 each, at the rate of $250 of Common Stock for each $500 of 
Bonds allotted to them. Provisional fractional certificates will be issued when 


necessary. 
PAYMENTS AS FOLLOWS :— Per Bond of $1,000 Per Bond of $500 Per Bond of $100 


(say £205 9s, 7d.) £102 14s, 1 say £20 lls. 

On Sugteotion £20 O B10 >” £ j Oo ry 

» Allotment 24 18 910 

» May 2nd ... 20 

» sguneist .... 

» dulyist ... 

» August ist 

» September ist 

» October 2nd . 

» November 2nd... 20 


£184 18 £18 10 
Or the whole may be paid up in full on allotment, or on the due date of any of the instalments under discount at the rate of 5 per cont. per annum, 
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The Bonds will be secured (a) by Trust Deeds in favour of the Montreal EARNINGS.—From a careful canvass made of the district 
Trust Company as Trustee, constituting the Bonds a first specific mortgage on there is in use at the present moment within easy reach 
the whole of the issued share capital of the Compania Agricola y de Fuerza about 32,000 H.P. operated by steam, so that the Mexican 
Electrica del Rio Conchos Sociedad Anonima, a Mexican Company, (B) by Company should have no difficulty in selling from 10,000 to 
mortgages registered under Mexican Law in favour of the Montreal Trust 20,000 H.P. as soon as they can deliver power, and it is hoped 
Company whereby the Mexican Company above referred to will mortgage the to secure contracts in advance to this amount, and In view 
whole of its power houses, lands, concessions and other immoveable property of the price which the consumers are paying at the present 
for the benefit of the Bondholders. ene a time rf power, viz: From $175°00 to $300°00 id per 

The Bonds will be re-payable on Ist January, 1939, Principal and interest annum per H.P., it is expected that the Company will obtain 
will be payable in sterling at par of exchange at the Bank of Scotland in $100°00 gold per annum per H.P. 

London, or in dollars at the Royal Bank of Canada in Montreal, Canada, or at For the purpose of this letter, however, it will be assumed that the average 
their office in New York, U.S.A. : - price per H,P, will be only $75°00, and on this basis the earnings are estimated 

The Bonds will be payable to bearer, or may be registered as to poe as follows :— 
only, and will be in denominations of $1,000 (£205 9s. 7d.), $500 (£102 14s. 10d.), 20,000 H.P. @ $75°00 $1,500,000 
and $100 (£20 7s.}, and will have annexed half-yearly coupons payable on the Operati Zk 200'000 
ist January and Ist July in each year. The Bonds now offered will have ng Sapeaats ’ 
annexed the full half-yearly Coupon payable 1st July, 1912, Interest on the Net earnings 1,300,000 
instalments will be payable as stated below. Interest on Bonds 500,000 

The Trust Deeds will provide for the redemption of the Bonds by a Sinking cain caiiilt, x2 lo osnedanaa 
Fand of 2 per cent. per annum on all the Bonds issued, commencing in 1914, Surplus ... $300,000 
which it is estimated will redeem the entire issue at maturity, This Sinking —__— 
Fund will be applied by the Trustees in purchasing Bonds at or under 110 per It will be seen that the sale of 10,000 H.P. only at $75 per 
cent., and accrued interest unless the Company agree to a higher price or in H.P. would provide for all operating expenses and the 
redeeming Bonds at that price. The Company will reserve the right to redeem interest on the entire $10,000,000 Bonds. 
the Bonds on any interest date at 110 per cent. on six months’ notice, Assuming that the entire output of 36,000 H.P. is sold, at an average price of 


Scrip certificates to bearer will be issued in exchange for Allotment Letters, . , : An 
after payment of the instalment due on allotment, and these scrip certificates 975 Per MONE @esO net earnings are ae *~ 92,700,000 
000 isi 


will have annexed two coupons for interest at the rate of 5% per annum on the . soe ED 

instalments, calculated from the due dates of payment, and payable on the Ist seers Sarees _ yeas ear ——— 

July, 1911, and Ist January, 1912, These scrip certificates which will carry the Sinking Fund (commencing 1914) - 200,000 

right to the bonus of Common Stock above referred to will, when fully paid, be s ng ’ 1,100,000 
exchangeable for definitive bonds and Certificates for bonus shares of Common ale 
Stock of the Company when ready for delivery, of which due notice will be $1,600,000 
given —s 

The following are extracts from a letter addressed to or over 12 per cent. on the $12 000 Common Stock issued. 
Moser. SPERLING & Co. by Mr. G F.GREENWOOD, President a ee eer eee. on ene eet Gold aad not Mexican 
° e Company :— 

currenc nda u formal rova! of the 

OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY.—The Mexican Northern Power Com- me ee Fa Bn a the Sr being obtained. 1 
pany. ——, was em ge by eae — Ay nye | am consider the figures to be conservative. 
in 9 for the purpose of acquiring a e issu share capital of the pat “<i ith 
Compania Agricola y de Fuerza Hlectrica del Rio Conchos Sociedad ye s yn om } allergy Pt) my enemies Se a ——e 
a Company incorporated under the Laws of Mexico, and for the purpose o being uaranteed by S. Pearson and Son, Limited, of London, the well-known 
carrying on the business of an Electric Light, Heat and Power Company. firm a contractors, who have already carried out in Mexico several under- 

_CONCESSIONS,—The Mexican Company owns valuable perpetual conces- takings of a similar character. Under this contract, the Contractors undertake 
sions granted by the Federal Government of Mexico, and by the Government the entire construction from inception to completion of the whole Pome 
of the State of Chihuahua, It is estimated that the work will be completed and power delivered in 

POWER.—The Mexican Gugey owns two sites on the Conchos River, one November, 1912, or at latest during the rainy season following, which usually 
at La Joya and the ert La ae. ba Se —y 2 == is estimated commences about May, 
that 15,000 to 25,000 H.P. can genera and from the latter 45,000 H.P. rea ributed in 
After a very close study of the whole situation it has been decided to use the mH. e .. — 4 Oe ee ee pps = oa 
La Boquilla site, and it is the intention of the Mexican Company to immedi- all of whom can be reached by overhead lines, both the cost 
ately develop hydraulically 45,000 H.P. and to instal machinery for that of construction and of operation will be unusually low, n° 

urpose capable of delivering 36,000 H.P. after allowing for alllosses. It will underground cables or extensive net-work of distributing 

hus be seen that the Mexican Company is ina position to develop a total of circuits will be necessary to enable the Company to dispose 
60,000 H.P. as the demand arises, of the output of the projected installation. 

HYDRAULIC INSTALLATION.-The site of the projected Applications must be made on the form accompanying the full Prospectus 
power-house lends itself to a construction of ideal and sent to the Bankers, together with a remittance for the amount payable on 
simplicity, mo tunnels, canals or pipe-lines will be  .pplication. If an allotment is not made thedeposit will be returned in f 
required. A 205 foot masonry dam across a narrow gorge of the Conchos 84, ‘where the allotment is less than the amount applied for, the balance will 
River will form a lake 20} miles ong, by about 6 miles wide at the widest part. be ai plied towards the remaining payments due on the Bonds. Failure to pay 
The reservoir thus formed will store sufficient water to supply 45,000 H.P. for an ee Phat when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture 
an entire year, apart from the flow of the river. The turbines will receive | the allotment liable to cancellation. 

+ op water cupply through stulcoways built directly inte the mascary of Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum will be charged on all instal- 

e dani. 

ts not paid on the due date, 

EXPENDITURE.—From estimates prepared by competent ™°" - iis he President 
ongincere which give, the cont oF the main Jammy SPUNAY, of he Comrany, with Ferma of Apphoation, ay be obtained at Parts Duk 

owe ’ ' Fee + tr : : Basildos 
railway, administration, and all other expenses incidental  —? rome! — * on Messrs. Sperling & Co., 
to the completion of the enterprise, the sum required to House, Moorgate, E.C., or from the Solicitors, 
comoliete the works will amount to about $8,500,000 in all. Dated 30th March, 1911, 
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than any other 
writer. 








maintain. 





intment to H.M. King George V: 


A TYPEWRITER wil 


produce more work than two 


A YOST Typewriter will pro- 
duce more and better work 


mechanical 


The YOST is the simplest 
and strongest Typewriter ever 
made, and is economical to 










Head Cffice: 







Full particulars on application— 


The YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd. 


50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Branches Everywhere. 








Faced with genuine Irish 







their whiteness to the end. 
Collars in all single shapes, 






Shirts refitted, 14/- per half dozen. 








London. BEL FAST. 


CASTLE COLLARS 


Linen of 


our own manufacture, Castle Collars 
do not crack or split ; neither do they 
turn yellow in washing, but retain 


six for 2/6 


Dress Shirts, “* Matchless” quality, 5/14 each; with pleated fronts, 6/6 each. 


Zephyr or Oxford Shirts, best quality, made to order, 6/3 each. 
Pyjama Suits, Ceylon flannel, summer weight, 7/11 suit. 
Linen Mesh Underwear (non-irritating), Vests 5/6, Pants 6/6. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


40 P Donegall Place, 


Liverpool. 








impaired Digestion 






the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. 
Diet is a combination of both in a 







Large Sampie sent on receipt of 





Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing, and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are 


“ Allenburys’ 


geetialiy predigested 
form, and is delicious to take. t gives tone to the 
whole system. Made ina minute—add boiling water only. 


3d. stamps. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 


the “Allenburys” DIET 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Strect, London. 



















EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Ola Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 
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Boks WANTED ‘Sporting Books and Magazines, 


Cross, 1854; mford’s 
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SORE THROATS: 
THEIR CURE AND PREVENTION. 





Diphtheria ! 


At the mention of that dread word what consternation 
rages through the household. 


It is the disease which people fear more than any 
other, because of the ease with which it spreads and the 
rapidity with which it may be fatal. In future, this fear 
will be considerably reduced—even to vanishing point— 
for medical evidence shows that a means has been dis- 
covered by which people may be in contact with sufferers 
from infectious diseases like Diphtheria yet never catch it, 


That means is by the use of Wulfing’s Formamint. 


Diphtheria is due to germs which multiply in the 
throat. It thus resembles Sore Throat, with which it 
invariably starts. 


Sore Throat is, likewise, due to germs. Wulfing’s 
Forinamint, when sucked, destroys these germs in the 
throat. Hence, the medical profession regards it as 
the most simple, certain, rapid, and satisfactory cure for 
Sore Throat. 


The reliance placed on it may be judged from the 
following testimonials from doctors themselves, selected 
from hundreds equally strong. The Chief Medical 
Officer of one of the largest Infectious Diseases Hospitals 
in England writes in “ ‘The Practitioner”: “I have never 
had a Sore Throat myself since I began to use Wulfing’s 
Formamint, although I suffered periodically before.” 


Another physician writes in the same journal : “ Having 
tried all the British Pharmacopoia lozenges and most 
of the proprietary antiseptic lozenges, I have become 
reduced to one and one only (for Sore Throat)—namely, 
Wulfing’s Formamint.” 


DipHTHERIA PREVENTED. 


The strongest evidence of the power of Wulfing’s 
Formamint to prevent people catching Diphtheria or 
similar infectious diseases, is scattered through the 
Medical Press. A Medical Officer of Health writes in 
“The General Practitioner,” (July 1909,): “Since adopt- 
ing Wulfing’s Formamint as a preventive, I have had 
seventeen cases of Diphtheria reported, two treated at 
home and the remaining fifteen sent to the Isolation 
Hospital. There were many contacts in connection with 
these cases who were all given Wulfing’s Formamint for 
use daily, and not a single case has occurred amongst 
them.” 


Wulfing’s Formamint is not a cure for Diphtheria, but 
it will prevent everyone who has come in contact with 
a sufferer from catching Diphtheria, and is equally efti- 
cacious in like diseases. To safeguard themselves, 
Sanitary Inspectors and their assistants state they always 
take it when they have to remove cases of infectious 
disease to the hospital. 

Formamint’s power of destroying germs is proved by 
a distinguished physician who mixed Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint with the germs of Diphtheria taken from a virulent 
case. The germs were killed within ten minutes. 


As Wulfing’s Formamint acts so vigorously and 
rapidly in such severe cases, it is obvious it will cure 
milder forms of throat disease, like ordinary Sore Throat, 
Tonsillitis, etc., in a very short time. That is the 
experience of tens of thousands of people who have certi- 


fied their experience in their own handwriting. 


A Free TRIAL. 


Walfing’s Formamint is sold by all chemists, price 
1s. 11d. per bottle. To enable you to test it, the proprietors, 
Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, 
W.0©., will send a sample, free of cost, and an interesting 
pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Practical Hints on Sore Throat” if 
you mention this journal when writing to them for it, 
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ON AN 


ZEOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


YOU CAN PLAY WITH THE 
FULLEST ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS 
ALL THE MASTERPIECES OF 
BEETHOVEN, WAGNER, VERDI, 
AND OTHER GREAT MUSICIANS 
WHENEVER YOU FEEL INCLINED, 


F you possess an /Eolian Orchestrelle, you have in 

that one single instrument all the instruments of 

a complete grand Orchestra perfectly combined, 

so that the whole world of music, orchestral or 
otherwise, is at your command. 

Think what this means. At your own leisure, and 
as often as you like, you can produce and enjoy any 
music you please. You can arrange wonderful con- 
certs and recitals in your own drawing room, choosing 
your own programme from all your favourite pieces 
and composers. And you play these pieces in your 
own way ; you have absolute control over the music, 
just as an orchestra is controlled by its musical director 
and responds to his baton. 

——You require no previous knowledge of music to play 
an olian Orchestrelle. 

—You play not with your hands but with your brain. 

—-With the tempo bar and stops you control the artistie 
rendering of the music, while the notes are sounded 
in the Pianola way. 

You are invited to call at your own convenience at 
FEolian Hall, New Bond Street, W., and play for 
yourself on the AZolian Orchestrelle. A copy of 
Catalogue “* 20,” which gives complete details of the 
various styles of Orchestrelles, will be readily for- 
warded on request. 





The 


ZEOLIAN 


Orchestrelle Company, 
HALL, 
135-137, New Bond St., West. 








COBURG HOTEL 


CARLOS PLACE 
GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON 


Principal Features :— 
Reasonable Tariff. 
Unique Position. 


Quict Refinement 
Luxuvious Comfort, 





OOK BARGAINS.—Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus 
32s, Gd., cost £3 3s. net; Lady St. Helier’s Memories of Fifty Year 

(15s. net), Gs. Gd.; Butier’s Foreign Finches, Col. Plates (35s. net), 12s. 64.; 
Paston Letters, 4 yols., 12s. 6d., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bought.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Brigut Srreet, Birmineuam, 





THE 


DEVON FIRE 


GIVES 





UNIVERSAL AND COMPLETE SATISFACTig, 


FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTs 


Carried out by 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 


AND 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETy 


Consumption of Fuel one quarter less 
than the average of 36 competing Grates 


Sole Proprietors: 
CANDY & CO., L™ 


Works: Heathfield, Devon. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 87 NEWMAN STREET, ¥W, 


Liverpool Showrooms : Devon House, 19 Whitechapel. 
Huddersfield Showrooms: 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George's Sq, 
Manchester Showrooms: Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate, 


The DEVON FIRE 


OLD OAK 
FURNITURE 


Large Assortment of OLD DRESSERS, 
CLOCKS, GATE TABLES, CHESTS 
DRAWERS, COURT CUPBOARDS, 
REFECTORY TABLES, etc. 


All being offered at Commercial 
prices. 





etc. 


In addition to our Large 


Stock of Antiques we have 


a Fine Collection of 


SUPERIOR 


Second-hand 
Furniture 


You are cordially invited 
to inspect the Stock free from 


importunity or obligation. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 
STORY & TRIGGS 
LIMITED 
152-154-156 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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RUIT GROWING IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





A party of British people, mostly retired 


ARMY OFFICERS and 
PROFESSIONAL MEN, 


are now Sailing for the 


BAYNES LAKE ESTATE, 
‘EAST KOOTENAY: 


A further party is being arranged. Specially 
reserved carriages have been secured at second- 
class fares, and a few berths are still open to 


complete the party. 





Mantger and Director in British Columbia: 
ERNEST H. ARNOTT, Waldo, B.C. 
(East Kootenay), 





Pull particulars ged an Illustrated Booklet, “The Fruitlands of 
East Kootenay,” will be sent free on application to 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AGENCY, Lid., 
li Haymarket, London, S.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Establishod 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








AND WHAT TC WEAR. 
Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our Illustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free. 








HYAM & CO., vea., 124 to 140 OXFORD ST., ‘ersen 


PUBLISHED THIS WLIEK. 
UNOBTAINABLE AT THE LIBRARIES. 
AN APPEAL FOR JUSTICE 


would be an aiternative titie for 


A BED OF ROSES 


By W. L. GEORGE. Cloth, 6s. 


A Novel of passicn and suffering that stirs heart, 
mind and soul. 

Tar Tixrs says—" This is a novel of undeniable insight and considerable 
literary skill.” 

Tue Dairy News says—‘‘A sincere attack on the world of desire. Tho 
author is troubled because the world is a wilderness of economic wrongs which 
drive women into the places of Aholah and Aholibah in search of economic 
freedom... . powerful and earnest ‘novel of ideas’..,. 2a book for 
serious peop le.’ Not for fools. 


Obtainable at all principal booksellers, but not at the Libraries, 


MODERN DRAMATISTS. 


By ASHLEY DUKES. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Se. net. 
pA with bnawieten, and with undeniable gifts 
important rddition to the meagre library of 













shley Dukes is a 
n, and his ook is x 
rary criticism that matters.” —Six iney Dark in Dairy Express. 


MOVEMENT: EMANCIPATION IN A HURRY. 
By TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG, Crown 8vo., cloth, 
2s. Gd. net. 

A criticism based upon personal experience, from which the writer con 
cludes that as present constituted and conducted the Militant Suffrage Move- 
ment does not tend to liberate women but offers them only one slavery for 
anotiy r. 

‘Mrs. Billington-Greig must be pronounced the ideal chronicler of the 





Militant Sutiragist Movement. The book can hardly fail to arouse controversy. 
It is an attack, bitter, sustained and relentle ss, ou the policy pursued duri ng 
recent years, A serious and well-reasoned contribution.”—Daiiy Grarpuic, 


LETTERS FROM FLEET STREET. 


Crown 8yo, gilt, 5s. net. 


'S 
“* Acceptable because of its striking originality .... a clever compila 
tion.”—Manxcuestrr Courier. 
“ These letters are of remarkable merit.”—Scorsman, 


“The author writes vivaciously about the theatrical and literary careers.” 
—Tue Times. 

“ Well-written and asa whet e prese nts a tragedy—a soul’s tragedy—which 
ends iu the suicide of the writer. Ii isartistically written,’ aut hem nine Post. 


Of all Boo oheelle: ers and Libraries. Catalogaes Free. 


FRANK PALMER, Publisher, 14 Red Lion Court, London 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......£77,000,000. 


Ro —Folkard’s§ 


Life of Pater, 2 vols., 


Sailing Boat, Sls. 6d., for7s. 6a: Wriy ght’ 3 
, for Tos. 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, : 7 



















by Pogany, 42s., for 2!s.; Nettiefold’s Practical Housing, Is.; Max Beerbol 
Caricatures, 2ls., for ls, 6d.; Geo, Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 6d., for 8.3 
Symonts. Days ~~. ona D s Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s.; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 3 vols., £3 for 25s.; brey Beardsley’s Eistyend Later Wor} oe ve 
net £5 5s. ; on ar Wi le’s Sal illus, by Beardsley, 25s. If you can't s th 
cash,send me your old books: andl llexchange with you; al send for ¢ alo 


I have al ways ao Ee ars son b and, if you want + ork = have f 
to find it elsewher I n the most on B ider extant 
DAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOUN BRIGHTS TREE?, BIRMINGHAM. 


BOOKPLATES. 

Every book-lover should have his own Bookplate. We supply Artictic and 
Original Bookplates, each one specially designed and incorporating customer's 
ideas, for 17s. 6d., includin 4,- iz ‘Bioe k, and 100 Plates, Speci mens free,— 
HENRY G. WARD, 49 Great Portland Street, London, 


| ~ 

















CREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPAGNE. NOTHING BUT THE BEST 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
“All round it may be stated the in- 
crease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 
Compare for value 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin. Extra Sec. 
68/- Per vozen sorties. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
| PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 


buyer. 


NOTE 


is made. 


Note Paper. 


box—that is 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low -prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Ltd. 


Bend for Price List, 





will please the discerning 
That IS why 


HIERATICA| .... 


That is why it first 
is sold in greater quantities 
than any other branded 


name HIERATICA on the 


guard. 


OF all Stationers at 1/- per Box, 
Sample FREE from 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


47 PALL MALL, &.W.) Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. | i'weisigion strect, Strand, 


~CnNAMPAGNE. 
LE DUS & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- } doz, 
Extra quality, 1904 74'- *” 
Special quality, 1904 63'- ” 
Extra Dry -- 56/- ” 
has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all tho 
best known brands. Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand as a 
-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical nye with any of 
them. - 

Samples sent at above prices. 


PAPER 


Look for the 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 


your safe- or 2 dozen halt-Settion, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
(eee St. Michacl’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C, 


dagitedtions j for Copies of the SPECTATOR ana 
Communications wpon matters of business should wor 
be addressed to the Evrror, but to the Pusiisuen, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. |‘BLACKWOop: 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. “7 APOE, Contin 


Expeditus. By Sr, Jou 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. ¥ Loca, 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON Vice-Prustpent—The LORD HARRIS, The Oxford Book of Italian Ve 
Cuarrmax—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Derputy-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, ly Pse, 
Sxecretanr—W, N. NEALE, Esq. Acruary anp Manacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., F.LA, ss 'y Morea O'Neuy, 
Palabra Inglesa.” 


This Society, which as? spempleted EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants “ 
Life Assurances on highly favourable terms to The Little Compton Sensation, 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS By Hexarer Ip, 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. An Ineident in the French Invs asion 

Funds, £4,559,951. Income, £474,340. Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. of Egypt in 1798. 
LOW PREMIUMS.—iLARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. The Twymans, By Haxar Veen 
BONUS YEAR, 1911. All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June | An Elizabethan Pamela a 
will share in the Distribution. iy tenes ele 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus PRLOW 
large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. - Damascus. By Gerrrupe Lowruuy Bru, 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2and 3 Tue Sayctvarr, Westminster, S.W. A Sweep of the Pen. By Rosert Avousny, 


Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, 
IV. The Companion of a Mile. 


“cc 39 By Atraep No 
By I price 6S. Musings without Method: ea 


Mr. Asquith’s Decline and Fall—An} Instrus 
ment of Revolution-Tammany Jy dges— 


33 R oO T ha E R Cc oO Pp A Ss An Old Yellow Book—"'The Ring and th 


Book ’’—Prose and Poetry. 
Reciprocity in Defence. 














Published April 5th. 


: ' en WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND sgoyg 
Barston: ARROWSMITH. Lonvon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. =REUNES ame seme 





A pure Solution. THE 


DINNEFORD’S cbt apodeme NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, AND AFTER. 


Ni AG N ES 1A. Safest and most Effective Aperient APRIL. 


for Regular Use. Tur ConstitctionaL Ry 7 
“ee ran (Profe ssor of Cc nstitutiona 
University of London), 


M E D Oo Cc Gop’s Test py War. By Harold F. Wyatt, 
* ae Navy Estimates. By the Right Hon. Lord 
: . Per Dozen Srassey, G.C.B. 
SCHWEITZER’S VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots. §-Bots, THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR Nationat Penstoy 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Sonamn 5, By A. Cossen Roteste, 
C O C O A T j N A light Dinner Wine. The quality Some Nores on CuaTeaupriand. By W. S. Lilly, 
emp captor pt pee d equ oe 14/6 8/3 Tue Maxine or THE AvTrortsep Version, By 
wine usually sold at much hig the Right Rev. Bishop We lldon 
3 RCE JRE * 
THE PERFECT PURE COCOA prices. Humovrs or Enguisn Etecrioxs. By la 
Malcolm, M.P. 


yhich s N 
which does or ST. E ST E P H E Tur Srory or tugs ‘Crows Domary,’ By E, D, 


iol r 
cons e £ Pp pm f Ga Superior DINNER WINE, old in Morel, 
yottle, On comparison it will be Ovr Dest to Latixy Porrrr as 5 
*“*THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,.”—Lanceet. found ae 2 suy porter to wine Pay a GREEK. a a..z. Tyr rel ate Regius 
— sually sol gher ices. *rof or Gree rin Ce , 
“Be sure and give your pationts SCHWELTZER'S The ase " oo tl hi i aie aie io - boanien aoa : sett 
' ” IP prw (' pr »preciatio ow caw 1 o Vv DOI i ASSON, DLISDEMEANAST, 
COCOATINA,”—Sirk ANDREW CLARKE, with from the cot stant increas- / By H. M. Wallis (- i tow Hi 
Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, ing number of customers it pro- Tue Sramy Sipe or Travew. By Sir Harry L 
Howe, India and nies cures us in London an k a a a 
{ e, India and Colonies, “ _ + J Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Pr yeaneen, gosee epaeee a 
iiiaitamasitain fidence in submittin; GrnrLeMeN OF THE Roap, By Norman Pearson, 
who like pure Bc rides vine, Tur Pourcy or Secunarn Epvucarioy, By Halley 
el vs te wr 
SCHWEITZER 8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Stewart. 7 ; 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases INVASION AND THE ALTERNATIVE: Lord Haldane’s 


P E P T O N ' and Doitles. Administration Criticised. By Captain Cecil 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no —— 


COCOA Cleret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, : Srortiswoopr & Co., Lp, 


5 New Street Square. 
= ee = 
will diszest anythin 
gest anyiting | JAMES SMITH AND CO. The “Spectator” 
and is perfectly delicious, WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, —_—— 
“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND Reece asi : fi ‘ i ' : 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—d adam, pag medresr 37 _— Sag ag Scale of Charges for 
f ester; 26 Market Street. ww > ~ 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. . vo saci = Advertisements. 
Of Chemists, Stores, &e. SEA AND SUN TOURS Ovurstpe Page (when available) 14 Guive 
Home, India and Colonies. TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 


11 p4*s CRAVIA— (twin screw) 5,356 tons, uf-Pa age (C >lumn) 
APRIL 6th, Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 


“- ILITV EP S 
SCHWEITZER’S FOR £ 10 Re turn Tickets ¥ atid 6 m ynths, Narrow Column (Third of Page) 


strated Handbook on Application : ‘olu 
D I A B E i E S LONDON ANDEWSON, ANDERSON & COs onset ae 
~— < 1s Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St, Quarter Narrow Column : 
7 Pe ce LIVERPOOL f THE PACIFIC STEAM ‘olumn (two-thirds width a 
CHOCOLATE, MANCHESTER ( NAVIGATION COMPANY. : Ha Lae 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and = aie ad CoMPANIES. 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES, READING-CASES FOR THE Outside Page ........cccccse-sesceeee 15 
$1 


DSIAS PATE .......00ccscecceereseeceesee ‘ 
In CARTONS at 1s. each. “SPECTATOR.” I sno, 
line 





Five lines (45 words) an dun 
f hemists, Stores, &c. tion 
Ho en ee ——-- - width), 5s.; 3 snd Is, a line for every a ynal 
me, India an nies. (containing on an average t words). 
ola Six Numbers. price 2s o 
To hold Six Num! , price 2s. each. Narrowcolumn, one-third width of page, 83.an inch, 


H. SCHWEITZER & co., Ltd., By post, 2s. 3 d. Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 


143 York Road, London, N. Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 


page, 16s, an in th 


+ ” ” 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publication sof the Week, 


-_ > ’ ee —— | May be had by order through any Book- an inch. 
ANDERSON & CO., y a oo “tates a ae 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), seller or Newsagent, Displayed Advertisements according to 8} 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 


anufacturers, &c., on application. 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. JELLINGTON Street, StR 


: Se= Terms: net. 
Or at the Office 
, 


—_——_— 
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FOR CHILDREN. 


Deferred Assurance without Medical Examination. 
Policies at Low Premiums carrying Valuable Options. 


FOR PARENTS. 


Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. . «¢ 
Annuities. See Special Annuity Prospectus. 


Seattish Provident Institution 





Funds = - - £14,700,000. 





Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 





NEW LETTERS BY 
ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON 


FROM MUGHAL TO BRITON 
By PRICE COLLIER 








In the APRIL NUMBER of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


WELSH 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Although this grave National Question was NOT BEFORE the ELECTORS 
at the two General Elections last year or in 1906, Mr. Asquith has pledged the 
Government to pass through the Commons a Bill next Session to DISESTAB- 
LISH and DISENDOW THE CHURCH IN WALES. 

Yet in Wales the Church is the LARGEST and most progressive OF ALL 
THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS, and Welsh NONCONFORMISTS 
number LESS THAN HALF the population. 

The Endowments of the Church in Wales, as in England, have been the 
FREE GIFTS OF CHURCHPEOPLE, and in many country parishes the 
Church Clergyman is the ONLY RESIDENT MINISTER OF RELIGION. 

Under Mr. Asquith’s Bill of 1909, all existing Endowments to the extent 
of i8e. 6d. in the pound would be taken from the Church in Wales. 

It is important that THESE FACTS SHOULD BE WIDELY KNOWN, 
and the CENTRAL CHURCH COMMITTEE appeal for LIBERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE, so that the JUST C1LAIMS of the Church in Wales should be presented 
to THE INTELLIGENCE AND CONSCIENCE OF THE ELECTORS, 

Cheques and P.O.0. (crossed Hoare and Co.) should be sent to the Secre- 
tary, or to the Bankers, Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 

T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 

Offices: Central Church Defence Committee, 

Church House, Westminster, 8. W. 


Now Ready. No.7. APRIL (Easter), 1911. 6d. net. 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 








5 CONTENTS 
EDITORIAL, Circumstance. THE QUEEN OF FESTIVALS. By 
LAMBS. A P, by Karnarine Rev. R. L. Gauss. 
Tx, DY «BATHARINE | Low I GAVE GOD MY SUNDAY 
81 ‘DIE , | JACKET. By Perer Roseoccerr. 
ms OF uct od pe Stunts | CLANSHIP IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
ee rad gaan dd. By Sevmas By J. A. CAMPRELL. 
TH THE: PASSION. A Woodcat by 
— i MIRROR, A Pairy Tale AtprecatT DURER. 
hildren, rons’ J wens. A Poem by Linus 
GooD Samay. A Picture by 
Anreun Hi mes, Verse by WIDOW “CHAMPION. By Mavcpe 
Kata re Ty Eererton Kix 
THE 8t N's EASTER DANCE, A| THE COUNTRY AL PHABET, By 
Poem Ly J. fe CAMPBELL. G. and BE. BLOUNT, 
London: A. C. FIFTELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baxer. Money Orders 


fo be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Taz Punt JISHER, “‘ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


THE GREENING BOOKS. 








REGINALD TURNER'S new novel, 


KING PHILIP THE GAY 


By the Auth or of “Cynthia’s Damages,” ae. 





MAY WYNNE'S ¢ e of B io. 


THE MASTER WIT 


By the Author of “A Maid of Brittany,” &c. 








STEPHEN ‘ANDRE W'S powerful taie of medical life, 


DOCTOR GREY 


By the Author of “‘ The Serpent and the Cross.” 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S latest nau, 


FRIENDS OF FATE 


By the Author of “ The Mascotte of Park Lane,” &c. 








For further Good Fiction try 
HOUSE OF TORMENT - - - - - Raxscer Gein 
THE BEAUTY DOCTOR - 7 . - Piorence Warpen 





WHEN WOMAN LOVES - . - - Ratumet. WiLsoy 
THE GIRL’S HEAD 7 . . . . « Enpcar Jerson 
THE CARDINAL’S PAST - . - - = Micuar. Kare 
THE BOURGEOIS QUEEN OF PARIS « - Janet H. Crance 
THE MAN WITH THE RED BEARD - - Davip WuHiTeLaw 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. At all Librartes. 





Two New Additions to 


GREENING’S SHILLING SERIES. 
THE POPINJAY 


The Story of the latest success, as played by Miss Julia Neilson 
and Mr. Fred Terry at the New Theatre. 

“ The Popinjay ” can also be had in a handsome leather bindivg, with photos 

of scenery and characters in the play. Price 2, 6d. net, 


A FOOL THERE WAS 

By PORTER EMERSON BROWNE. 
Founded on Kipling’s “Tuz Vamrrre.” The Story of the play at 
the Queen’s Theatre. 

ONE SHILLING NET. 





GREENING & CO., Ltd, 91, St. Martin’ s Lane, London, W. C. 


———————_SSS= EE = = ————————— =——=os 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 544. APRIL, 1911. 2s. 6d. 


PEACE ON EARTH? 
By HAROLD SPENDER 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM OF REUNION 
By Professor SANDAY, D.D. 


INSURANCE AND TRAINING FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 
By Professor H. STANLEY JEVONS 
THE GERMAN NATIONAL IDEA 
By F. M. CUTLACK 


THE RATIONALE OF SPIRITUAL HEALING 
By EWIMA MARIE CAILLARD 


RAL HOUSING 
- By FREDERICK BALLARD 
-OPERATIVE LAND SOCIETY 
deat By A. ARONSON 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE HOLY SEE. 1.—LEO. XIII 
By GRANVELLE 


RECENT SWEDISH POETRY AND COUNT SNOILSKY 
By EDMUND GOSSE 


. SYNGE 
on By JOHN MASEFIELD 
LONG HEADS AND BROAD HEADS 


ROBERT SPENCE WATSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


The Fall of M. Griand; M. Deicassec’s Policy; M. Hanotaux 
on the Tripic Ententc; The Bagdad Railway; Russia and 


China; Mexico and Japan. By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: 


Lent and Mysticism, 
Reviews of Books. 


By JEAN FINOT 





LONDON: 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 





London, W.C. 





14 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden. 
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From CONSTABLE’S Spring List 


Sir William Butler 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


16s. net. 


The Athenaeum.—‘ This brilliant Autobiography—more 
alive and alert than almost any other life-record of recent years.” 

The Spectator.—“This most interesting Autobiography. 
Butler was a man of fine qualitics, brave both physically and 
morally, affectionate in his private relations, intensely scornful of 
every sort of public meanness and wrong, a man with a poct’s soul 
who saw the glory of simple human beings.” 

The Times.—Sir William Butler was a hard fighter in 
every sense throughout his life, and in the account of himself he 
bequeaths to posterity he shows no diminution of the fighting 
instinct so characteristic of him. With dramatic fitness he starts 
the story of his own stormy, one might say turbulent, career by 
recounting the recollections and traditions he inherited from the 
fighting Butlers from whom he sprang.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“.... Vivid portraits of men whom 
he has met; picturesque descriptions of scenery; terse, vigorous 
criticisms of policies and schemes, such as are only possible to a 
man who has practised himself in the literary art.” 

Pall Mall Gazeite.—“None can resist the fascinating 
matter and style of the autobiography.” 











SIR FREDERICK HAINES 
By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Frederick Paul Haines fought his first battles against the Sikhs, serving as 
Lord Gough's Military Secretary. In the following decade Haines was engaged 
in the Crimea, His letters describe the battles of Alma and Balaclava, and 
are specially important as to Inkerman, 

Tug Timrs.—* The book is of great value to students of the political and 
military history of India in the nineteenth century.” 





MAURICE BARING’S LATEST VOLUME 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 4s. 6a. net. 


Giose.— Mr, Baring succeeds partly because he has an exuberant fancy and 
a natural tendency to see the queer side of things, but much more because his 
characters are so entirely human,” 


AN IMPERIAL DEMOCRATIC 
POLICY. By FRANCIS FRANCIS, Author of “National 
Independence,” Crown 8vo. Paper,1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Evenine Times.—* No Unionist and no political worker can afford to be 
without it, for it contains a depth of thought and a real originality of ideas,” 





WORLD. By P.'T. ETHERTON, F.R.G.S. 16s. net. 

Tue Fieip.—The book will appeal especially to those who delight in the 
excitement and uncertainty, the success and disappointments, which make the 
quest of horned game oue of the most sporting branches of shooting.” 

Sclected by ISABEL BUTLER. With Decorative Title 
and Chapter headings. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

AtHEn suM.—‘“‘ In every respect a charming book .... shows a true under- 
standing of the period in which the stories were written. We commend this 


dainty volume to anyone who wishes to sample mediwval French Literature 
at its best.”’ 








By HAVELOCK ELLIS. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is based on data which has been collected by the author during 
more than twenty years, 
The following ure some of the phases of the subject that are dealt with :— 


The Logic of Dreams; The Senses; Aviation; Symbolism and Memory in 
Dreams; Dreams of the Dead, 





A BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Being an Authentic Account of the Deaths of One Hundred 
Celebrated Men and Women, with their Portraits, Collated 
and retold by Colonel THOMAS H. LEWIN, Author of 
“The Fly on the Wheel,” &c. 4to, fully Illustrated. 
21s. net. 


Dairy Te_ecrarpu.— The stories are arranged chronologically, from the 
record of Socrates to that of the late Empress of China, and if such a pageant 
of the passing does not actually teach the rustic moralist to die, it may at least 
claim to possess an historical and a romantic interest which should appeal to 
every class of student.” 

} a ema We have nothing but praise for an impressive and interesting 
volume,” 


London: 10 ORANGE STREET., W.C. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & 60.’s Ligy 


ON THURSDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED 
The Life of George Joachim Coschen 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo, 95. net, 


This book has been written by the Hon, ARTHUR ELLIOT, at the remuest 
the present Lord Goschen, and is founded on documents in the Possession on 
family, supplemented by Mr. Ellict’s own recollections of Lord Goschen’s political 
career, Among other matters of interest the work will contain some interesting ang 
confidential letters from Lord Goschen himself, and from Mr, C den, Mr, G od 
stone, the Duke of Devonshire, Sir William Harcourt, Lord Randolph Chur iit 
Mr. Balfour, and others. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 
JOHN MERRIDEW. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. rn 
“ A stirring sensational novel which grips the reader's attention.” 
The Pall Mall Garette, 
“It is an excellent story, full of the Italian atmosphere, with ex; 1 


moments and a genuine sentiment that makes for the romantic spirit. , We 
have enjoyed it extremely.’’—The Sunday Times, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MY NEW CURATE” * 


THE INTELLECTUALS. 
By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, Price 63 
**A very witty and stimulating book.’’—Daily Mail, 
The chapters have an air of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s books, with an Irish 
sal flavour of their own. They will prove interesting and suggestive to 
red readers.’’—Scotsman. 


John Viriamu Jones, and other Oxford 
Memories. By EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON, D.Sc., &., Hope 
Professor of Zoology in the University of Oxford, With 5 Illustrations 
8vo. 8s. 6d, net. [Inland Postage, 64, 

“ A really fascinating volume. . . Alike as tribute to a remarkable man and 
as an entertaining and stimulating account of some aspects of Oxford life 
during a recent past, this volume affords capital reading. Daily Telegraph, 

“Tt can claim the best qualities of good conversation ; it is at once genenl 
and particular, direct and allusive.””—Datly Chronicle. 


A Saga of the “Sunbeam.” By Honacz ¢. 
HUTCHINSON, With Mlustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. [Inland Postage 54, 
“Mr. Hutchinson’s saga is characteristic of the author—racy, humorous, and 
picturesque,”—The Evening Standard, 
** The book is full of interest for readers who enjoy travel by sea and caa 
rejoice in the big things a little ship can do upon blue water.” The Scotsman, 


Birdflight as the Basis of Aviation: 
a Contribution towards a System of Aviation. By OTTO LILIEN. 
THAL. Translated from the Second Edition by A. W. ISENTHAL, 
A.M.LE.E., F.R.P.S, With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 9s. net, 

[Inland Postage 54, 
* A work that should be in the possession of every practical engineer whe 
is concerning himself with the problem of flying machines.”’—Morning Post, 
**This book, of which Mr. Isenthal has done a competent translation is one 
of the classics of the subject.""—Manchester Guardian, _ 


The First Decade of the Australian Com- 
monwealth: a Chronicle of Contemporary Politics, 1901-1910, 
By HENRY GYLES TURNER, Fellow of the Institute of Bankers, 

Svo. M& 





WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
Biographical Studies. Economio Studies. 
3s. 6d, 3s. 


Literary Studies. Three Vols. 3s. Cd. each, 


WORKS BY LIEUT.-COL. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
(Late Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College.) 


Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal VISCOUNT 
WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., &, Ninth Impression, With two Portraits 
and 33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols, Crown 8vo. 16s, net. 


The Science of War, With a Memoir by Field 
Marshal EARL ROBERTS. V.C. A Photogravure Portrait of te 
Author and four Maps. Fourth Impression. 8vo, 14s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Lont 
THE 


Satrres oF Circumstance. By Taomas Harpy. 

NavionaL CoNSERVATISM. By Emanon. 

A Torr PLEA ror THE PaxtiamEeNT But. By Antuur A, Baumaye, 

Mr Lonpon Experience. By Yone Noeucut. 

Brirish Democracy AND INDIAN GOVERNMENT, By G. W. Forrest, C.LE. 

Appisoy ry “ Tur Specrator.” By Avice Law. 

Tue Piicut or tue Serious Drama, By Laurence Ievine. & 

Tux Russtan Douma aNb THR EMANCIPATION OF THE Jews. By Dr. A 
Rarpoport. 

Tue Arvnotps: A Stupy mm Hereprrr. By T. H. 8S. Escort. 

Rasue.’s SentimentaL Lire. By Francis Griese. Low 

Mititarny History aNp aN AppLicaTion: Mr. ForrTsescuz 48D 
Kircnener, By Sin Gronce Arruvur, Bart. 

Lapy Joun Russert. By Justin McCarrur. 

PERSONALITIES IN PARLIAMENT. By Auprron TaNTUM. 

Tue LeaGusr or Peace, By Atynep Nores, 

Tur New Zoo, By F. G. Ariato, Cc 

Germany's Mastery or Eveorz: A Letter From Bertm. By RB. + 

Wur Count Vassizt Stroganory pecamm a Revoturiomist, By Jat 
PRELOOKER. 

In Searcy or Eoerra, VII. By Watter Lenwarp. x 

Cornresronpencr; “AN Lxsriegp Littie Cararure.” By Rosavuse Mass 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Revolutionary Ireland and _ its 
Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D., Lecturer in History at Alexandra College, Dublin. 
aie as duction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., 


fith an Intro 
eo. dealer Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 10s, net. 


The Golden Bough: a Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
LL.D. Litt.D. In 6 Parts. Third Edition. 8vo. Part 1. 


THE MAGIC ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF KINGS. 
gyols. 20s. net. 


the Naga Tribes of Manipur. 
By T. C. HODS* IN, late Assistant Political Agent in Manipur 
and Superintendent of the State. With Mapand Illustrations. 
§vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


England in the Sudan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 
Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 


4th EDITION REVISED. 


India: Its Administration and 
Progress. By SIR JOHN STRACHEY, G.C.S.I. Fourth 
Edition, revised by SIR THOMAS W. HOLDERNESS, 
K.C.S.1. 8vo. 10s. nef. [Zuesday. 

MILITARY TEXT-BOOKS. 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 
A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Method of its employment. By Colonel H. A. 
BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 14 Plates and 126 Ilus- 
trations in the Text. Svo. 7s. Gd. net. 


The Mediaeval Mind. A History 
of the Development of Thought and Emotion 
in the Middle Ages. By HENRY OSBORN 
TAYLOR, Author of “'Ihe Classical Heritage of the Middle 


Ages,” &c. 2vols. 8vo. 21s. net, 


o > 
Creative Evolution. By HENRI BERGSON, 
Member of the Institute, Professor at the Colldge de France. 
Authorized Translation by ARTHUR MITCHELL, Ph.D. 
Svo. 10s. net, 
Prof. William James in ‘A Pluralistic Universe” :—‘*‘ Open 
Bergson, and new horizons loom on every page you read. It is 
like the breath of the morning and the song of birds. It tells of 
reality itself, instead of merely reiterating what dusty-minded 
professors have written about what other previous professors 
sare thought. Nothing in Bergson is shop-worn or at second 
hand,” 


War Rights on Land. ByJ.™. spaicur, 
LL.D. and Double Senior Moderator, Dublin University 
(Trinity), With a Preface by FRANCIS D. ACLAND, 8vo. 
12s. net, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Unknown God. By B. Ll. PUTNAM 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &e. 

+", The story of a young missionary in China—his difficulties, 
his disillusionment, and his ultimate rec overy of a foothold for the 
continuance of his work—with incidents of an exciting character. 


Nina, 


Trevor Lordship. A Love Story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Klaus Hinrich Baas. by ausrav FRENSSEN. 


Translated from the German. 6s. 


By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 





t NEW EDITION IN 1 VOL. 

History, Prophecy, and the Monu- 
ments or Israel and the Nations. By JAMES 
FREDERICK McCURDY, Ph.D. LL.D. New Edition. 
3 vols. in 1, With Map, 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 





___ MACMILLAN & CO, LID, LONDON. 





Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Cco., 
HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 
INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF 
BOOKS AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF 
> ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR GIFTS. 
: 3 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince’s Hall). 
Telegraphic Address ; Booxmenx, Lospox, Telephone; Maryvarn 3602, 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s LIST. 





SR vsditeestntbcieasnasacanael 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


The Story of Cecilia. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “Her Mother's 
Daughter,” Xe. 


The “Wine Drinker,” 


and other Stories. By W. J. BATCHELDER. With a 
Frontispiece. 











The Case of Letitia. 
By ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


Brazenhead the Guat, 


By MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest 
Lovers,” “Fond Adventures,” &e. 





ON APRIL 4. 


The Major’s Niece 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM, Author of “Spanish 
Gold,” “The Seething Pot,” &c. 


Feap 8vo, Ss. 


Songs of the Road. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Observer.—"‘ The strong vitality of the author pervades his poetry. Itisa 
tonic to meet his frank optimism, his sound common-sense, his love of his 
country and its sports, his cheerful beliefs aud disbeliefs. Subtlety and 
morbidity fail before him.” 





Crown 8vo, 62. 


The Belmont Book. 


By “VADOS,” with a Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


* .* Life in Normandy, and among Norman peasants, as seen through a pair 
of kindly and penetrating English eyes. 








NOW READY. Large Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Religious Aspects of 
Disestablishment and 
Disendowment. 


By the Right Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of 
Manchester, Author of “ The Gospel in a Great City,” &e. 


“CORNHILL” 


For APRIL. Price Cne Shilling. 
NOW READY. CONTENTS. 


The Case of Richard Meynell. Chapters VII-VIII. By 
Mrs. Humpuny Wanp. 

Telling the Bees. By Sir Lavrsxce Gomme. 

The World’s Wedding. By Atrrep Noyss. 

The Home of their Fathers. By Horace G. Hurcuimson, 

The Meaning of Death. By Junian 8. Hoxrey. 

Pig-sticking in India. By Sir Epmunp Cox, Bart. 

A Country Practice. By a Docror’s Wire. 

The Leaves of the Tree.—Frederick Myers. By Arruur C, 
BENSON. 

Tho Lost Iphigenia. Chapters XIIL-XVI. 
Eq@srton Caste. 


At the Sign of the Plough.—I. Robert Browning (Supple- 
mentary Questions). By Owen Seaman.—II. Lewis Carroll. By Viscount 
Sr. Crxes.—l11. Charles Dickens. By the Br. Hox. G. W. E. Russeit, 





By Aones and 








London: Smith. Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 





‘‘ Fallacies and Facts,” the volume in 


which 


LORD ROBERTS 


replies to Sir Ian Hamilton’s much- 
debated book, ‘‘Compulsory Service,”’ is 
now ready. 

Price 2s. 6d. net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME 
RULE QUESTION. 


A Comparison of the Attitude of Political Parties 
towards Irish Problems. By P. G. CAMBRAY. With 
an Introduction by the MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, 
K.G. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


CROOKED ANSWERS. 


By PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of “Raw Material,” 
“The Imperfect Gift,” and HOPE DE LISLE BROCK. 6s. 


“Crooked Answers”’ is a letter-book describing the winter adventures of 
two girls abroad: one in the High Alps and the other in Italy. It deals with 
the special opportunities and experiences of hotel life and the many humorous 
contretemps which occur under such circumstances. This story is told not 
only through the girls’ own letters but through the correspondence of various 
leading characters among their acquaintance. 


New Volume.—Mr, Murray's Musical Series. 
THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS 
MUSIC. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL, Author of “ How to Listen to Music,” 
&. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

This new volume in the music lover's library is a graphic and accurate 
account of the development of the pianoforte as an instrument, and of the com- 
ay and players who have been especially identified with that instrument 
rom the beginning until our own day. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to ‘‘A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of 
recommendation in favour of the admirable 
little pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life ’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan-& Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope that 
this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of 
the sale to the furtherance of the League's work, 
it is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 
Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, Ltd., London. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


(Harper's Library of Living Thought.) 


NATURAL CHRISTIANITY. 


By the Hon. W. H. Fremanriz, D.D. (Dean of 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Leather,3s. 6d. net. —_[J 


A frank and illuminating statement of what advanced f 
tianity really believe and the grounds for their belief, ollowers of Chris 


THE BIRTH OF WORLDS anp 
SYSTEMS. 
By Prof. A. W. Bicxmrron. Preface by Prof, Eann 
Rurnerrorp, F.R.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s, 6q, "a 
leather, 3s. Gd. not. , 


** A welcome addition to scientific literature, and, we may add, a permanent 
addition to the tools in the scientific workshop.”—Pall Mall Gasetts, 


ISABELLA OF MILAN. 


By Curistoruer Harx, Author of “Louis XI.” do, Demy 
8vo. Photogravure and other Illustrations. 10g, 6d, 


Ripon) 


“ The whole story is told with vividness and freshness which bring befor 
the reader a wonderful picture of life at an Italian ducal court during the 
splendid time of the Renaissance.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


EDISON: His Life and Inventions 
By F. L. Dyge and T. C. Marri (in collaboration with 
Epson himself). 2 vols., 16s. net. 


“A remarkably interesting picture, not only of the life of one of the 
greatest men of to-day, but of the greatest inventive period in the history of 
the world.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


LATEST 6s. FICTION. 
THE SECRET OF THE DRAGON. 


By Mary L. Penperep, Author of “The Fair Quaker.” 





“A dainty tender story of love and learning which will be read with interes 
by all—a book which we can recommend,”’"—Daily Telegraph, 


THE LEVER. 
By W. Dana Orcurt, Author of “The Spell.” 


A really absorbing romance of modern industry—trusts and combines, ds 
exciting love-story with more than a touch of humour. 


THE SKIPPER AND HIS KIP 


By Hoiman Dar, Author of “King Struce.” 


“Here is a book for laughter—the skipper is a little reminiscent of the 
Jacobean salt, but he has a most decided individuality all his own.” 


—Daily Chronic 
FORTUNATA. 


By Maxsorie Parrerson. 


“ A dramatic story of intrigue in Italian and English Society with a remark 
able central figure—an adveuturess who wins the reader's entire sympathy.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


APRIL NUMBER. 


REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE DU MAURIER 


By T. ARMSTRONG, C.B. 
Illustrated with Sketches by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 





WHY FLYING-MACHINES FLY By Waldemar Kaempffert 
SELF-SACRIFICE. A Farce By William Dean Howells 
THE IRON WOMAN. ASerial By Margaret Deland 


And contributions by NORMAN DUNCAN, RICHARD 
LE GALLIENNE, ALICE BROWN, CAROLYN 
WELLS, &c., &c. 


—— 


With Scores of Illustrations by prominent Artists. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, ¥ 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


OF HOHENZOLLERN. By E. A. Brayier 
ge ny With 16 Illustrations. Demy bro, 15s. net. 
Two Centuries of Berlin Court Life. 

THE CHAMPIONS OF THE CROWN. By Lucr Sraty. 
With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

mM. A Study in the Nature and Develop- 
mYsTiciay Man's Spivitual Consciousness. By Evs.yn 

Unpernitt. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
OF MIND. By T. 8. Cuzovsrox, 

UNSOUN aged Author of “The Hygiene of Mind.” 
With 14 Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SEVEN EDWARDS OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
K. A. Parone, Author of “The Court of Louis XIII.” With 
12 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

THE ASHES OF A GOD. By F. W. Bain, Author of 
“A Digit of the Moon.” With a Frontispiece. Feap 8vo, 
3c. 6d. net. 

AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. By F. W. Bax. 
Cheaper Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 64. net. 

THE IDEAL HOME AND ITS PROBLEMS. By Mrs. 
Eustace Mruzs (Hallie Killick). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

OUR INSECT FRIENDS AND FOES. By F. Marri 
Duncan, F.R.P.S. With Illustrations from Original Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DONATELLO. By Mavp Crurrwet1t, Author of 
“Mantegna,” etc. With 81 plates. Wide Royal 8vo, gilt top. 
las. net. Classics of Art. 

A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Bewnerr, 
MA. D.D., Litt.D., and W. F. Aprnzy, M.A..D.D. Witha 
Concise Bibliography, In 2 Volumes. Crown 8vo, each 
$s. 6d. net. 

SUCCESS IN LITERATURE. By Witt1am Morris 


Corus and Henry Caessweit. Fcap 8vo, ds. net. 


RICHES AND POVERTY (1910). By L. G. Curozza 


Monzy, M.P. ‘enth and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 
5s. net. 
WILTSHIRE. By Franx R. Hearn. With 32 Illus- 


trations, 2 Maps and 2 Plans. Small Pott 8vo. Gilt top. 
Cloth 2s. 6d. net; leather 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 


DRAMATIC VALUES. By C. E. Monracvue, Author of 
“ A Hind Let Loose.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“Tn erace, charm, and epigrammatic deftness of style ‘ Dramatic Values’ is 
the most notable book of criticism since Henley’s *‘ Views and Reviews.’ ”’— 
Inriy News. 

THE DAY'S MESSAGE. Chosen and arranged by 


Susan Cootaper. Mediuin 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


BALLADS OF THE BRAVE. Woems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage and Constancy, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Freprrick Lanocsrives, M.A., 
D.Litt. Fourth and Revised Edition, with Notes. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HER BOYS’ HOME. By Cxara Wier, with 14 
Illustrations by Witt Owen, R.A., O.M., and a Facsimile 
Letter by G. F. Warrs. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
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